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reſpectable Body to promote the Means of 
ſaving the Lives of thoſe uſeful Inſects, is 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE following ſheets were origi- 

| nally intended to make a part of 
the continuation of my general Syſtem 
of Huſbandry, which I purpoſe finiſh- 
ing ſo ſoon as my health will permit“. 
They would, conſequently, not have ap- 
peared at this time, nor in this detached 
manner, if the notice which our excel- 
lent Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts, &c. has thought proper to take 
of the importance of ſaving the lives of 
Bees, when their honey and wax, the 


only retribution that man has any right | 


to expect from their labours, are taken 
from them, had not called on me to 
ofter every aſſiſtance in my power, as 
well to thoſe who, through a laudable 


The five volumes already publiſhed of Mills's Syſtem 
of Practical Husbandry, in 80. price 11, 5s. in ſheets, are 
fold by the publiſhers of this Eſſay, N 


tenderneſs 


iv ADVERTISEMENT. 


tenderneſs of heart, are grieved to ſee 
the common n I practice of de- 
ſtroying theſe profitable creatures, as 
to thoſe who may be induced to become 
candidates for the well judged premium 
generouſſy offered by Fay truly * 
able Body. 

IN this view, to a conciſe account of 
his generation, government, and œco- 
nomy of Bees, 1 have, with the help 
of the moſt approved writers, both an- 


tient and modern, added ſuch direc- 


tions for managing them, as will, I 
hope, fufhce to inſtruct the huſband- 
man in every thing neceſſary for the 
due care of theſe uſeful and induftrious 
inſets ; and alſo, for his ſtill better 
guidance, I have deſcribed particu 

the ſeveral methods uſed by different 
nations, to reap the {ſweets of their labour 
without deſtroying the little labourers 
themſelves, It is highly probable that 
this was known in very early times: 
for the Roman writers ſpeak of it as a 
common n practice i in their days; and it 


(tall 
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ſtill continues to be the cuſtom in 
Greece, where modern improvements 
can hardly be ſuppoſed to have reached. 

Sonn readers may, 1 
me too minutely particular in my ac- 
counts of the ret methods 'praQtiſed' 
in different countries. My reaſon is, 
that chance often directs people to 
the practice beſt ſuited to their cli- 
mate, and to circumſtances which 
thoſe at a diſtance cannot ſo well de- 
termine. There not only ariſes a plea- 
ſure from being acquainted with a va- 
riety of methods; but this farther ſatis- 
faction may enſue, that one or more of 
them will ſometimes afford profitable 
hints to the ingenious, in ſimilar caſes. 
N GENTLEMEN, Whoſe leiſure and love 
of phyſical inquiries may lead them to 
more minute reſearches into the hiſtory 
and &conomy of Bees, will not reſt ſa- 
tisfied with what could properly come 
within the compaſs of a work like this, 
purpoſely ſuited- to the purchaſe and 
peruſal of all keepers of Bees. Such 


readers 


readers are therefore referred to thoſe. 
naturaliſts who have thought this cu- 
rious and uſeful inſect worthy of their 
articular attention. Swammerdam, 
Miraldi, and Reaumur, have diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves on this ſubject, and 
will afford great ſatisfaction to thoſe 
who ſhall conſult them. | 
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PREMIUM FOR PRESERPING 
1 . OF PEAS) BEES: 
Ge. 


Fre 1765, P. 560% «reap 


HERE as tht aber ed of 
ſaving the honey from ſtocks or 
hives is by deflroying the bees, and whereas 
it is found by expertence,*that the Honey 
and wax may be obtained, and the bees 
preſerved at the ſame time, by which much 
larger quantities of both wax and Ronen 
are collected. 

« 100, THE Society will give a ſum not 
exceeding two hundred pounds, for collect- 
ing wax and ' preſerving the lives of the 
bees, in the following proportion: to every 
rol who ſhall colle& from ſtocks of bees, 

s own property, within the year 1767, 

ten pounds of clear merchantable wax, with- 
out CIOS the bees, leaving a ſufficient 


quantity of honey for their winter ſuſte- 
nance; five pounds. 


Bur in caſe there ſhall be above forty 


claimants, then the ſum of two hundred 
pounds ſhall be diſtributed among the can- 


didates in proportion to the number of 
claimants, 


6: CkR- 


*O- 5 
_— CERTIFIOATES of the quantity of wax 
« and of the bees in each ſtock, being alive 
on the firſt of February 1768, to be deli- 
6 vered on or before the Aſt of March. fol- 
« lowing.” . 

« N.B. A complete nn for che 
«« purpoſes above-mentioned may be ſeen at 
the Society's office in the Strand.“ 1 n 

| AND, I muſt add, at Mr. Thorley's 8, op- 

poſite the manßien- haue in in the city. 
with bees in the hiess. 
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INTRODUCTION, | ͤ A 
5 E may conſider a hive of bees as a | 
V V well peopled city, in which we 

commonly find from fifteen to 

eighteen thouſand. inhabitants. This city is 

in itſelf a monarchy, compoſed of a queer, of 

males, which are the drones, and of working 

bees, which are not of either ſex. The combs, 

which are of pure wax, ſerve as their maga- 

ine of ſtores, and for the nurſing places of 

W their young offspring. There is between the 

combs a ſpace ſufficient for two bees to march 

a-breaſt, without embarraſſing each other; 

and in ſome parts it is more ſpacious. There 

are alſo holes, or narrow paſſes, which croſs 

the combs tranſverſely, and are intended to 


ſhorten the way when the bees paſs from one 
comb to another. | . 
B OF 


„ 


2 Of the Management of Bees. 
OF THE QUEEN BEE. 


4 HE Quzen Pl. 1. Fig. 1) is eaſily 
J diſtinguiſhed from the other bees; by 


tte form of her body: ſhe is longer and 


larger than they are, has ſtraiter legs, and 
her wings are much ſhorter than theirs in 
proportion to her body; for the wings of the 
other bees cover their whole body, whereas 
thoſe of the queen hardly reach beyond her 
middle, or end at about the third ring of 
her belly. Her hinder parts are more taper 
than thoſe of the other bees, terminating 
ſharper.. Her belly and legs are of a deep yel- 
low, , much reſembling the pureſt gold. The 
queen, like the working bees, has a ſting; 
contraty to the opinion of many writers, who 
may have taken this for granted, becauſe ſhe 
is extremely pacific. One may handle her, 
turn her, and even teaze her for ſome time, 
before ſhe determines herſelf to vengeance. 
Her ſting differs not from that of the work- 
ing bee, excepting that it is bigger, and a 
little curved. The ycnom of bees is burning 
and cauſtic. ar ene 

A Atvx of bees cannot ſubſiſt without a 


queen, as ſhe alone produces their numerous 
poſterity; and on this account their fidelity 
and attachment to their ſovereign is admi- 
rable. Inſtances of this attachment are ſo 
numerous, that it would be needleſs to men- 

tion 
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| Of the Olen Be. 13 
tion any ather than the following, from fa- 


| ther Labat, for: its ſingularity. He relates, 
that he received a viſit from a man who 


« called himſel the maſter of the bees: he- 
«© ther he was their maſter or no, it is cer- 


e tain they followed him as a flock of ſheep 


does their ſhepherd, and even cloſer too: 
© for he was entirely covered with them. 


His cap, particularly, was ſo” covered, 
« that it perfectly reſembled thoſe ſwarms, 


«« which, endeavouring to ſettle, fix on ſome 


q branch of a tree. He was bid to take it off, 


* and did ſo; whereupon the bees placed 
e themſelves on his ſhoulder, his head, and 
* his hands, without ſtinging him, or even 
*© thoſe who were near him. He was preſſ- 
1c ed to tell his fecret, but all that could be 
4 got out of him was, that he was the ma- 
4 ſter of the bees. They all followed him 


when he retired : for, beſides thoſe he 
carried about with him, he had legions, 
Which attended him.“ It may be pre- 
ſumed that this juggler had à queen bee 
conccaled, and that it was this which made the 


whole ſwarm follow him. However, I ſhould 
hardly have related this ſtory upon the credit 
of a writer who is not always to be believed, if 
Thad not myſelf received the following account 
of a ſomewhat ſimilar. perſon now living at 
Plymouth, l oft 4:18! S007 
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4 Of the Management of” Bees. 


A GENTLEMAN in that neighbourhocd, 
willing to be an eye-witneſs of what this man 


could do, ſent for him to his houſe, and car- 


ried him into his garden, where the man took 
up ſeveral hives, and looked into them, thereby 
to judge which could beſt ſpare part of their 
honey, This he did without ſeeming at all 


to apprehend the bees, and without being in 


the leaſt hurt by them, He then defired that 


a cloth might be ſpread on a table in the dwel!- 
ing houſe, and upon that he laid the hive he 


had pitched upon, bottom upmoſt; after this 
he defired all the company to quit the room, 
ſay ing, that he would inform them when they 
might return with ſafety. He ſoon called in 


-the owner of the bees, who told him, that 


his wife and children wiſhed to be admitted, 
if it could be done without danger to them. 
The man declared that they might enter with 


perfect ſafety, for that the bees would not 


moleſt any one. They accordingly went in, 


though amidſt a cloud of bees; the man ha- 


ving expelled them from the hive. He then 
= his hand into a cluſter of bees which ad- 


ered together on the table, and took out of 3 


it the queen bee, which he kept for ſome 
time concealed. A manifeſt confuſion was 


* thereupon inſtantly obſerved among the bees; 
but W his placing her on the end of the 
a 


table fartheſt from the hive, numbers of them 


immediately reſorted to her, and ſhe pro- 
- ceeded on their backs to the hive. He took 
her 
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F the Queen Bee. 5 


her up a ſecond time, and held her in his 
hand, upon which the bees then ſettled in 
ſuch numbers as to hang in a cluſter from it. 
He then placed her again at the fartheſt end 
of the table, and from thence ſhe proceeded 
towards the hive, in the ſame manner as be- 
fore. Having at length taken out of the hive 
the quantity of honey-combs which he thought 
proper, he permitted the queen to enter into 
the hive, and all her ſubjects followed her. 
The hive was then returned to its place in the 
garden, and all this was done without one 
perſon's being ſtung. | 

SWAMMERDAM, Whoſe veracity no one 


will doubt, relates, that having tied a ſmall 


bit of thread round one of the legs of the 


Wqueen bee, and faſtened the other end of the 
W thread to the extremity of a long pole, the 
W whole ſwarm immediately, aſſembled round 


the end of this pole, to cover the queen, and 


all the bees were carried wherever the bearer 
of the pole pleaſed to conduct them. 


Wur a queen dies by any accident, the 


bees of her hive immediately ceaſe working, 
conſume their own honey, fly about their own 
and other hives at unuſual hours, when other 
bees are at reſt, and die rather than be without 
her, on whom alone depends the ſupply of 
future labourers, Her loſs is proclaimed by 


a clear and interrupted humming. This 


ſign ſhould be a warning to the owner of the 


bees, to take what honey remains in the 


B 3 hive, 
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6 Of the Management of Bees. 


hive, or to procure them another queen; the 
—_— of doing which will be directed here- 

ter. [1.5134 

Tux diſſection of the queen bee ſhews evi- 
dently that ſhe lays may thouſand eggs; 
and obſervations as well as anatomy evince, 
that theſe eggs are impregnated by the drones 
or males, in the fame manner as other inſects 
couple. It is computed that the Ovaria of a 
queen bee contain more than five thouſand” 
eggs at one time; and therefore it is not dif- 
ficult to conceive that a queen bee may pro- 
duce ten or twelve thouſand bees, or even 
more, in the ſpace of two months. 


OF THE DRONES. _ 


RONES: VL 1. Fig. 20) are ſmaller 
than the queen, and larger than the 
working bees; and in flying. they make a 


greater noiſe. ' If a hive is opened in the be- 


ginning of ſpring, not a ſingle drone will be 
found in it; from the middle of May to the 


end of June, hundreds of them will be found, 
commonly from two. or three hundred to a' ⁶ 


thouſand; and from thence 'to the following 
ſpring, it would be in vain to ſeek for them. 

go not out till eleven in the morning, 
and return before ſix in the evening. To live, 
ſeems to be their only buſineſs :' yet their diſ- 


ſection informs us that they have the male oy 9 
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Of the Drone. 7 
of generation, and obſervations have aſſured 
us that they couple with the queen. While 
their preſence is thus neceſſary for the queen, 
or whilſt, in the opinion of many, their warmth 
is neceſſary to cheriſh the young, they are 
ſuffered to enjoy the ſweets of love and life; 
but as ſoon as they become uſeleſs in the hive, 
the working bees declare the moſt cruel war 
againſt them, and make terrible laughter of 
them. The ſtings of the working bees give 
them an advantage, which more than eoun- 
ter-halances the fize of the drones, who have 
not any ſting: beſides, we frequently'fee ſe- 
veral working bees ſet on one drone. This 
war affects not only the bees already in We, 
but even the eggs and maggots ; for the law 
which has pronounced the deſtruction of the 


1 males has no exception, it extends equally to 


thoſe which do not yet breathe and to thoſe 


Which do; the hive is cleared of every egg, 
maggot, or nymph ; the whole is torn away 
and carried off, After the feaſon proper for 

WF increaſing the number of bees is paſt, and 
when they ſhould attend only to the ſupply- 
ing of their magazines ſufficiently with winter 
ſtores, every veftige of the drones is deſtroyed 
WF to make room for honey. Whenever drones 


a 3 are obſerved to remain in a hive late in the 
g, autumn, it is held to be a bad ſign of the ſtate 
1 - 
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in opinion with Virgilb, who: approves of 


all other concerns relating to the hive, 
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or THE WORKING BEES. 


HE worxiNG Bezs /Pl. 1. Fig. 3 J 
compole the greateſt body of the ſtate. 
Columella informs us that the ancients diſ- 
tinguiſhed ſeveral kinds of them. He joins 


thoſe which are ſmall, oblong, ſmooth, 
bright, and ſhining, of gentle and mild diſ- 
poſition: for, continues he, by how 
«© much the larger and rounder the bee is, 
e by ſo much the worſe it is; but if it be 
« fierce and cruel it is the worſt of all. The 
angry diſpoſition of bees of a better cha- 
e racter is eaſily ſoftened by the frequent in- 
<« tercourſe of thoſe who take care of them, 
fox they grow more tame when they are, 
«« often handled.” The experience of ages 
has now eſtabliſhed the ſort of bees which 
have been found to anſwer beſt, the purpoſes 
of keeping them. 

Tur working bees have the care of the 
hive, colle& the wax and honey, fabricate 
and work up the wax, build the. cells, feed 
the young, ben the hive clean, drive from 
thence ſtrangers, and employ themſelves in 


* De Re ruſtica, lib. ix, c. 3. Georg. lib. iv. J. 98. 
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Of the working | Bees. 9 
Ixsreœrs which may ſeem to the incurious 
to be little deſerving their notice, afford to 
an attentive mind many inſtances of the wiſ- 
dom of God in the Creation; 2 as theſe 
are matters of curioſity, rather tha 
ſhall paſs them over, referring the curious to 
Swammerdam and Reaumur ; and only obſerve 
that the working bee has two ſtomachs, one 
which contains the honey, and a ſecond in 
which.is contained the crude wax. The work- 
ing bees have no parts analogous to the Ovaria 
of the queen, or that reſemble the male or- 
gans of the drones. _ ES 
Taz ſting is very. neceſſary for a working 
bee, both as an offenſive and as adetenſive wea- 
pon; for their honey and wax excite the envy 


of many greedy and lazy inſects; and they have 
Walſo to defend themſelves againſt enemies, 
EF who are fonder of eating them than their ho- 


ney. There is likewiſe a time when the drones 
muſt be ſacrificed and exterminated for the 


good of the ſociety; and as they are larger 
and ſtronger than the : 25 
Vould have a very unequal match, were it 
aot for this poiſonous ſting. There happen 
lo among bees, either of the ſame or of dif- 


working bees, theſe 


erent hives, moſt deadly fends, in which 


their ſtings are their chiet W's al In theſe 


conteſts, great ſkill my be diſcerned in their 
manner of pointing the ſting between the 


ſcaly rings which cover their bodies, or to 


ſome 


n of uſe, I 
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ſome other eaſily vulnerable part. The bee 
which firſt gains the advantage remains the 
conqueror ; though the victory coſts the victor 
his life, if he has left his ſting in the body of 
the enemy; for, with the ſting, ſo much of 


his body is torn out, that death inevitably 


follows. Bees have very ſevere conflicts when 
whole hives engage in a pitched battle; and 
many are ſlain on both ſides: but of this here- 
after. They have ſometimes a fight of rob- 
bery, when three or four ſet on one who has 
a ſtore of honey in his ſtomach, merely to 
make him diſgorge it. | 
Oi of olives, or any mild oil, is thought 
by many to be a cure for the pain and inflam- 
mation ariſing from the ſting of a bee; but 
repeated experiments have ſhewn that it fails 
oftener than it ſucceeds, It ſeems probable, 
that the ſacceſs ſometimes met with was ra- 
ther an accident than a cure; for there are 
many people to whom the ſting of a bee does 
not occaſion any pain or inflammation : ſome 
men diſdain to 45 the leaſt precaution even 
when they are fure of many ſtings, There 
are, perhaps, many other remedies which 
owe their reputation to ſimilar cauſes. Vine- 
gar is equally unſucceſsful: bruiſed parſley is 
3 many thought to give eaſe; and, as was 
© 


ſerved in my Syflem of Huſbandry ©, Mr. $ 


© Vol. III. p. 291, 
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Rocque, 


Of the Mar. IT 


Rocque, of Walham-green, ſays, that being 
ſtung even by a waſp, the leaves of burnet, 
rubbed pretty hard upon the part {o injured, 
immediately took off the inflammation. One 
very neceſſary caution is, to pull out the ſting 
from the wound as ſoon as poſſible, for the 
longer it remains in it the deeper it pierces ; 
owing to the peculiar make of the ſang itſelf. 
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OF THE WAR. 


HE balls which we ſee attached to 
the legs of bees returning to the hive 
are not wax, but a powder collected from the 
lamina of flowers, and not yet brought to the 


— Ye. 400 es ad = 
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— ctate of wax. The ſubſtance of theſe balls 
- heated in any voſſel, does not melt as wax 
3. would do, but becomes dry and hardens: it 
re may even be reduced to a coal. If thrown into 
es water, it will fink; whereas wax fwims. To 
ne reduce this crude ſubſtance into wax, it muſt 
on frſt be digeſted in the body of the bee. 

re EE AFTER the bees have brought home this 
h crude ſubſtance, they eat it by degrees; or, at 
e. other times, three or four bees come and eafe 
i the loaded bee by eating each of them a ſhare, 


the loaded bee giving them a hint ſo to do. 
Hunger is not the motive of their thus eati 

W the balls of waxy matter, eſpecially when a 
W ſwarm is firſt hived-; but it is their deſire to 
provide a fpeedy ſupply of real wax for mak- 


ing 


1 
| 
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ing the combs. At other times, when there is 
no immediate want of wax, the bces lay this 
matter up in repoſitories, to keep it in ſtore. 

"Wren this waxy matter is{wallowed, it is, 
by the digeſtive powers of the bee, converted 
into real wax, which the bees again diſgorge as 
they work it up into combs; for it is only 
while thus ſoft and pliant from the ſtomach that 
they can fabricate 1t properly. That the wax 
thus employed is taken from their ſtomachs, 
appears from their making a conſiderable 
quantity of comb ſoon after they are hived, 
and even on any tree or ſhrub where they have 
reſted but a ſhort while before their - being. 
hived, though no balls were viſible on their 


legs, excepting thoſe of a few which may be 
juſt returned from the field. This is far- 


« ther confirmed by what happened in a ſwam 
«© newly hived; for two days together from 
* the. time of theirquitting their former home, 
« it rained conſtantly; inſomuch that not one 
bee was able to ſtir out during that time: 
yet at the end of the two days, they had 
« made a comb fifteen or ſixteen inches long, 
4 and thick in proportion d. 231110 
Tut crude wax, when brought home by 
the bees, is often of as different colours as 
are the flowers from which it is collected: 
but the new combs are always of a white co- 


4 Natural Hiſt, of Bees, p. 226. 
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bur, which is afterwards changed only by 
W the impurities ariſing from the ſteam, &c. of 


the bees. 
Bx xs collect crude wax alſo for food; for 


re 


d if this was not the caſe, there would be no 
8 want of wax after the combs are made: but 
y they are obſerved, even in old hives, to re- 
t turn in great numbers loaded with ſuch mat- 


ter, which is depoſited in particular cells, and 

is known by the name of bee-bread. We may 
gueſs that they conſume a great deal of this 
ſubſtance in food, by the quantity collected, 
which, by computation, may in ſome hives 
amount to an hundred weight in a ſeaſon, 
whilſt the real wax in ſuch an hive does not 
perhaps exceed two pounds e. 


OF-THE COMB_ Ss. 


N conſtructing habitations within a limited 
E compaſs, an architect would have three 
objects in view; firſt, to uſe the ſmalleſt 
quantity that can be of materials; next, to 
give to the edifice the greateſt capacity on a 
determined ſpace; and thirdly, to employ the 
ſpot in ſuch a manner that none of it may be 
loſt. On examination, it will be found that 
F the bees have obtained all theſe advantages in 
the hexagonal form of their cells: for, firſt, 
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Natural Hiſt, of the Bees, p. 33. 
there 
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there is an oeconomy of wax, as the circum- 
ference. of one cell makes part of the circum- i 
ferences of thoſe contiguous to it ; ſecondly, 
the oeconomy of the ſpot, as theſe cells which 
join to one another leave no void between | 
them; and thirdly, the greateſt capacity or 
ſpace; as of all the figures which can be con- 
tiguous, that with fix ſides gives the largeſt 
area. This thriftineſs prompts them to make 
the partitions of their cells thin: yet they are 
conſtructed fo as that the ſolidity may com- 
penſate for the ſcantineſs af materials. The 


4 


parts moſt liable to injury are the entrance of 
the cells. Theſe the bees take care toftrengthen, i 
by adding. quite round the circumference of i 
the apertures a fillet of wax, by which means Wi 
this mouth is three or four times thicker than 
the ſides ; and they are ftr-ngthened at thei 
bottom, by the angle formed by the bottom 
of three cells falling in the middle of an . 3 
poſite cell. 6 
Tur combs lic parallel to och ache andlf 
there is left between every one of them a ſpace 
. which ſerves as a ſtreet, broad enough for 
two bees to paſs by each other. There are 
holes which go quite through the combs, and 
ſerve as Janes for the bees to pals from one 
comb to another, without being obliged to 
So a, great way about. When they begin ther 
combs, they form at the top of the hive a roo 


or r ſtay to the whole edifice, which is to hang 


tron 
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rom it. Though they generally lay the foun- 
Nations of the combs ſo that there ſhall be no 
Wore ſpace between them than what is ſuf- 
cient for two bees to paſs, yet they ſome- 
mes place thoſe beginnings of two combs 
oo far aſunder; and in this caſe, in order to 


* 
- * 
1- = 
3 
* 
1 . 
. 


n- Il up part of the void ſpace ariſing from that 
eſt Mad diſpoſition, they carry their combs. on 
ke Wbliquely, to make them gradually approach 


ch other. This void ſpace is ſometimes ſo 
WWonfiderable, that the bees build in it an in- 


he rmediate comb, which they terminate as 
of Won as the original combs have only their due 
en, iſtances. As the combs would be apt, when 

of 11, to overcome by their weight all the ſe- 


WWrity which the bees can give them againſt 
han ling; they who prepare hives ſet in them, 
oſs-ways, ſticks, which ſerve as props to the 
mbs, and fave the bees a great deal of la- 
our. 
lr is commonly ſuppoſed that the cells are 
c habitations which 45 b-es build for them- 
es. This opinion ariſes from its being ob- 
oecd, that, at certain times, each cell has a 
ee in it: but a cloſer examination will diſ- 
oer, that many cells have in them young 
one aggots, or xymphe; that many ſerve as ſtore- 
d to Nuſes for the crude wax; and many more for 
ue honey on which the bees are to ſubſiſt 
roc ring the winter or bad weather. 


OF 
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"OFTHE HONEY. i 


TFT was generally believed, that honey is a 
K dew which falls from heaven, and that 
the bees had no other ſhare in it than collect. 
ing it. It is originally a juice digeſted in plants, 
which ſweats dicomgic their pores, and chiefly WW 
in their flowers, or is contained in reſervoirs Wh 
in which nature ſtores it. The bees ſome- 
times penetrate into theſe ſtores, and at other 
times find the liquor exſuded. This they 
collect in their ſtomachs; ſo that when, loaded 
with it, they ſeem to an inattentive eye to 
come home without any booty at all. The 
bees which gather crude” Wax ſhew their in- 
duſtry; but it is not ſo with thoſe which col- il 
lect honey. The ſtomach in which the honey 
is contained is well known to moſt boys. A 

Tur Abbe Boiſſier de Sauvages having diſ- » 
covered a fubſtance not before attended to, 
which the bees collect and turn to honey; 
I ſhall here give the purport of what he ſays 
in a memoir read before the Society of Sciences 
at Montpellier, on the 16th of December 1762, 
on the origin of honey t. | = 

He begins with declaring it to be his opi- WM 
nion, that the bees have no other ſhare in 
the making of honey, than ſimply collecting it. 


f Obſervations fur POrigine du Miel, par M. L'Abbe 
Boiſſier de Sauvages, a Nimes, 1763. 


Other 


W Other writers believe, that when the liquor 

1 hich the bees collect has been for ſome time 
ia their ſtomachs, it comes from thence 
Wchanged into true honey; the liquor having 


at ¶ been there properly digeſted and rendered 
t- thicker than when it entered. The Abbe 
s, Boiſter's opinion is ſupported by the honey's 
ly yeing {till a body ſubject to a vinous fermenta- 


oon when properly diluted, which does not 
btain in any animal ſubſtance that I know 
4 0 of, ; " 1 9 27 pre 
= Bxs1DEs the liquor already mentioned, 
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xd which is obtained from the flowers of plants, 

to the Abbe acquaints us, that he has ſeen two 

ne Winds of honey-dews, which the bees art 

n- aually fond of: both derive their origin from 

|- BF cgetables, though in very different ways. 


h Tu firlt kind, the only one known to 
huſbandmen, and which paſſes for a dew that 
alls on trees, is no other than à mild ſweet 
rice, which, having circulated through the 
Peſſels of vegetables, is ſeparated in pro 

eſervoirs — the —— on the = 
where it is properly called the -dew : 
emetimes it is depoſited in the pith, as in the 
Negar- cane, and at other times in the juice of 
ulpy ſummer fruits, when ripe. Such is the 
origin of the manna which is collected on the 
ach and maple of Calabria and Briangon, where 


trunks 


Wt flows in great plenty from the leaves and 


%* * 
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trunks of theſe trees, and thickens into the 
form in which it is uſually ſeen. 

+ CHANCE,” ſays the Abbé Boiſſier, f. 
forded me an opportunity of ſeeing this 
juice in its primitive form on the leaves of 
the holm-aak theſe leaves were covered 
with thouſands of ſmall round globules or 
drops, which, without touching one an- 
other, ſeemied to point out the pore from 
whence each of them had proceeded. My 
* taſte informed me that they were as ſweet 
„as honey: the honey-dew on a neighbour- 
“ing bramble did not reſemble the former, 
the drops having run together; owing either 
to the moiſture of the air, which had di- 
luted them, or to the heat, which had ex- 
panded them. The dew was become more 
% viſcous, and lay in larger drops, or, plaſter- 
** wiſe, covering the leaves. This is the form 
it is uſually teen in. 

Tur oak had at this time two kinds of 
leaves; the old, which were ſtrong and 
firm, and the new, which were tender and 
lately come forth. The honey-dew was found 
only on the old leaves, though theſe were 
covered by the new ones, and by that means 
ſheltered from any moiſture that could fall 
« from above. I obſerved the fame on the old 
leaves of the bramble, while the new leaves 
* were quite free of it. Another proof that 


„ this dew procceds 9 the leaves is, that 
„ Other 


” 
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* other ig trees: which do not af 
<« ford a juice of this kind, had no moiſture 


cc 
«c 
cc 
60 
cc 
cc 
«c 


«cc 


ce. 


ce 


on them; and particularly the - mulberry; 


* which is a very happy circumſtance, for 


this juice is a deadly poiſon to ſilk- worms. 


If this juice fell in the form of a de, miſt, 


or fog, it would wet all the leaves without 


diſtinction, and every part of the leaves, 
under as well as upper. Heat may have 


ſome ſhare in its production: for though 
the common heat promotes only the trans? 
ſpiration of the more volatile and fluid 


juices; a ſultry heat, eſpecially if reflected 


60 


by clouds, may ſo far dilate the veſſels, as 
to bring forth a thicker and more vyſadus 


juice, ſuch as the honey-dew. w. 


cc 
«ce 
«c 
cc 
66 


66 
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„ THz ſecond: kind of honey-dew, which 
is the chief reſource of bees after the ſpring 
flowers and dew by tranſpiration on leaves 
are paſt, owes its origin to a ſmall mean 
inſect, the excrement thrown out by which, 
makes a part of the moſt delicate bone we 
ever taſte f. 

„ THESE lice reſt during ſeveral 1 
on the bark of particular trees, and extract 
their food by piercing that bark, without 
hurting the tree, or bringing upon it oy 


The French call this inſect a Puceron, and our country 


people, whoſe appellation of it will be adopted here, ge- 
nerally call it, T think, a Loſe, though a ſpecies peculiar 
to vegetables. 


C2 cc deformity ; 
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4 deformity; as do-thoſe inſets which make 
* the leaves of ſome trees curl up, or cauſe 
4 galls to grow upon others. They ſettle on 
branches which are a year old. The juice, 
sat ſirſt perhaps hard and crabbed, becomes, 
in the bowels of this inſect, equal in ſweet-' 
neſs to the honey obtained from the flowers 
and leaves of vegetables, excepting that the 
% flowers may communicate ſome of their 
hs eſſential oil to the honey, and that this may 
give it a peculiar flavour; as happened to 
«myſelf, by planting a hedge of roſemary 
* near my bees at Sauvages, the honey has 
*. taſted of it ever ſince ; that ſhrub continu- 
ing long in flower. 

* I HAVE obſerved two ſpecies of lice which 
live unſheltered on the bark of young 
« branches: they have a ſmooth ſkin, and 
r thoſe without wings ſeem to be the females, 
** which make the great bulk of the ſwarm; 
« for each ſwarm has in its train two or three 
e males with wings: theſe live on the labours 
te of the females, at leaſt I always ſaw them 
« hopping careleſsly on the backs of the fe- 
« males, without going to the bark to ſeek 
« for food. 

4% BoTH ſpecies live in groups on different 
parts of the ſame tree. They there ſtick 
« cloſe to one another around the branch, 
c entirely covering the bark; and it is re- 
© markable that they there take a poſition 

« which 
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10 which'n may ſeem to us to be a very uneaſy 
« one ; for they adhere to the branch with 
their head — and their belly up- 
«© permoſt. 

Tux leſſer ſpecies i is of the colour of the 
bark on which it feeds, and that is generally 
«« green. It is chiefly diſtinguiſhed by two 
« horns, or ſtrait immoveable fleſhy ſub- 
«« ſtances, which riſe perpendicular — the 
lower ſides of the belly, one on each fide. 
«« This is the ſpecies which lives on the y young 
« ſhoots of brambles and of elder. 

« Taz former of theſe ſpecies 1s double 
« the ſize of this laſt, and is that which I 
© now have molt particularly in view, becauſe 
« it is that from which the honey comes. 
« Theſe inſets are blackiſh, and inſtead of 
„ the kind of horns which diſtinguiſh" the 
* others, they have, in the ſame part — the 
ſxin, a ſmall button, due and ſhining: 2 
16 t. 

8 Tur buzzing of bees in a tuft of Hh 
„or holm oak, made me ſuſpect that ſome 
« very intereſted view brought ſo many of 
them thither. I knew that it was not the 
«« ſeaſon for expecting honey-dew, nor ſuch 
the place where it uſually is, and was ſur- 
* prized to find in the centre of the tuft leaves 
and branches covered with drops which the 


bees collected with a humming noiſe. The 


form of the drops drew my attention, and 
C. 3 led 
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led to the following diſcovery. Inſtead of 
e being round, like drops which had fallen, 
each of theſe formed a little longiſn oval. 
J ſoon perceived from whence they pro- 
„ cteded. The honeyed leaves were fituated 
0 beneath a ſwarm of the larger black lice; 
1 and on obſerving theſe inſecte, I faw them 
from time to time raiſe their bellies, at the 
* extremity of which there then appeared a 
«tranſparent amber coloured drop, which 
««: they inſtantly darted from them to the diſ- 
ce tance of ſome inches. I found, on taſting 
<. ſome which I had catched on my hand, 
that it had the ſame flavour with what had 
% before fallen on the leaves. I afterwards 
e ſaw the ſmaller kind dart their drop in 0 
* ſame manner. 199187 '% 
Tais darting, to which the drop owes 
ec its oval form, is not a matter of indiffer- 
s ence to theſe inſects themſelves; but ſeems 
© to have been wiſely inſtituted in order to 
< preſerve cleanlineſs in each individual, as 
« well as among the whole ſwarm*# for, preſ- 
« ſing as they do one upon another, they 
% would otherwiſe ſoon be glued together, 
« and rendered incapable of ſtirring. 

„Wr may now, with "ſome probability, 

* account for the ſeemingly odd fituation in 
«© which they reſt. Their belly is about twen 

* times larger than their head and breaſt. If 
« the inſet was placed in a contraty direction, 
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« it could not, without extreme dee, 
„ raiſe its heavy belly, ſo as to project it out- 
«« ward, ſufficiently to diſcharge the drop 
« over its companions; whereas, when its 
% head is lowermoſt, much leſs effort is re- 
« quiſite to incline it forward; and even in 
this ſituation the inſect ſeems by its flut- 
*. tering to collect all its ſtrength. When 
« the winter's cold and rains come on, theſe 
« lice place themſelves wherever they are 
* leaſt expoſed; and as they then take but 
« little nouriſhment, and but ſeldom emit 
«« their drop, they ſeem not to mind whethei 
* the head or tail be uppermoſt. 
« Tax drops thus ſpurted out fall upon 
« the ground, if leaves or branches do not 
« intervene; and the ſpots which they make 
on ſtones remain long, unleſs they are 
« waſhed off by rain. This is the only 
„ honey-dew that falls; and this never falls 
« from a greater height than branch on 
« which'theſe inſects can cluſter 
© IT now is eaſy to aceount for # pheno- 
** menon which formerly puzzled me — 
+ Walking under a lime tres in the king's g 
*« den at Paris, I felt my hands wetted ith 
little drops, which I at firſt took for ſhall 
«© rain. The tree ſhould have ſhelteredTme 
from rain, but I eſcaped it by going from 
under the tree. A ſeat placed by the tree 
60 ſhone with theſe drops. Being then unac- 
| C4 % quainted 
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% quainted with any thing of this kind, ex- 
«« cept the honey-dew which is found upon 
« leaves, I was at a loſs to conceive how fo 
ec glutinous a ſubſtance could fall from the 
«« leaves in ſuch ſmall drops; for I knew that 
< rain could not overcome its natural adhe- 
„ rence to the leaves, till it became pretty 
«« large drops: but I have fince found, that 
the lime tree is very ſubject to cheſe in⸗ 
cc ſects. | | 
.., ©. Bgxs are not the only inſects which feaſt 
«© on this honey. Ants are equally fond of it. 
« Led into this opinion by what naturaliſts 
% have ſaid, I at firſt believed that the horns 
«« in the leſſer ſpecies of theſe lice, had at 
«« their extremity a liquor which the ants 
«5; went in ſearch of: but I ſoon. diſcovered, 
<< that what drew the ants after them came 
from elſewhere, both in the larger and the 
** lefler ſpecies, and that no liquor is dif- 
«© charged by the horns. 

„Tung are two ſpecies of ants which 
«« ſearch for theſe infects. The large black 
«© ants follow. thoſe which live on the oak 
and cheſaut;: the leſſer ants attend thoſe of 
the elder. As the ants are not provided 
«« with the means of ſucking up fluids, they 
*«_ place themſelves near the lice, in order to 
** ſeize the drop the moment they ſee it ap- 
«« pear on the anus: and as the drop remains 
*« ſome time on the ſmall lice, before they 


cc can 
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« can dart it off, the ants have leifure. to 


n catch it, and thereby prevent the bees from 
I 10 having any ſhare of it: but the lice of the 
* « oak and cheſnut being ſtronger, and per- 
t « haps more plentifully ſupphed with juice, 
2 dart the drop inſtantly, ſo that the larger 
y 66 ants get very little of it. / 5731] an 451d 5 
t « Tux lice finding the greateſt plenty of 
> juice in trees inthe middle of the ſummer, 
| « afford alſo at that time the greateſt quantity 
ſt « of honey; and this leſſens as the ſeaſon 
t. « advances, ſo that, in the autumn, the bees 
8 prefer to it the flowers then in ſeaſon. 

A « Tnovd theſe inſects picrce the trees to 
it « the (ap, in a thouſand places, yet the trees 
ts « do not ſeem to ſuffer at all from them, nor 


do the leaves loſe. the leaſt of their verdure. 
The huſbandman acts therefore; injudici- 
% ouſly when he deſtroys them s.” wo 
From whatever ſource, the bees have col 
lected their honey, the inſtant they return 
home, they ſeek cells in which they may diſ- 
orge and depoſit their loads. They have two 
— of ſtores; one which conſiſts of honey 
laid up for the winter, and the other of honey 
intended for accidental uſe, in caſe of bad 
weather, and for ſuch bees as do not go 


8 For the farther, hiſtory of theſe inſects, the curious 
reader may conſult M. de Riaumur, and M. Bonnet of 
Geneva, A part of the Writings of this laſt very ingenious 
gentleman will, I hear, ſhortly make its appearance in En- 
gliſb, under the title of Contemplations on Nature. 


abroad 
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abroad in ſearch of it. Their method of ſe- 
curing each of theſe is different. They have 
in each cell a thicker ſubſtance, which is 
placed over the honey, to prevent its running 
dut of the cell, and that ſubſtance is raiſed 
gradually as the cell is filled, till the bees, 
finding that the cell cannot contain any more, 
cloſe it with a covering of wax, not to be 
opened till times of want, or during the 


winter. 

EY HE PROPOLTS: 
HE matter with which bees cloſe every 
crevice in their hives, and which is call- 
ed "ES is a kind of reſin eaſy to be rolled 
out, much more tenacious than- wax, ' and 
more eaſily fixed. It does not ſeem to require 
any preparation, being a real reſin, which 
they collect from trees, and employ as they 
find it. It grows very hard in the hive, but 
may be ſoftened by heat. It is diſſoluble in 
ſpirit of wine. It commonly diffuſes a very 
agreeable ſmell when heated. Its outward 
colour is of a reddiſh brown; its inſide re- 
ſembles wax, and is a little yellowiſh. When 
the bees make uſe of it, it is ſoft and pliable; 
but it hardens daily, and becomes in time 
harder than wax. This propolis ſerves alſo 
for another purpoſe, which is, that when a 
ſnail, flug, or any other creature too large to 

* 4 21002 2 he, 
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be carried out by the bees, has been flain in 
the hive, they caſe it over with this ſubſtance, 
and thereby prevent the bad effects of the 
putrid e ariſing from dead bodies. 


OF THE MANNER IN WHICH 
THE BEES BREED. 


T ber already been obſerved, that hs cells 

are intended for other purpoſes beſides be- 
ing places of ftore for honey. One of their 
chief uſes is, their being, if I may ſo term it, 
nurſeries for the young. The cells for the 
young which are to be working bees, are 
commonly half an inch deep, thoſe for drones 
three quarters of an inch, and thoſe which 
are intended for keeping of honey only, ſtill 
deeper. This accounts for the inequalities 
obſerved in the ſurface of combs. 

Tu queen depoſits an egg in each cell, 
after having previouſly examined every way 
whether it be fitteſt for a working bee, or for 
a drone: During this time, as indeed on all 
other occaſions, ſhe is attended by a number 
of bees, ready to do her every kind office. 
We may' judge of the number of eggs which 
a queen lays, by the number of bees ſent out 
from one ſtock in one ſeaſon. Suppoſe the 
eggs to be laid in March, ſooner or later, 
according as the ſeaſon is, and the ſwarm 
to take its flight about the middle or end 


of 
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of MY yet, notwithſtanding their depar- 
ture, the hive remains more peopled- than it 
was in the beginning of the ſpring. | The 
ſwarm, without being a very ſtrong one, may 
conſiſt of twenty thouſand bees, produced 
in about two months. A ſecond, and even a 
third ſwarm, may alſo proceed from the ſame 
hive or ſtock. A ſingular circumſtance at- 
tending this prodigious fecundity of the queen, 
is, that ſhe keeps in her body, for — 
months, that impregnating matter which was 
given by the males, who were 2 to death 
without mercy in the latter end of the preced- 
ing ſummer: and yet, when the new males 
are come to life in May, they impregnate 
eggs, which are laid within a few days after. 
Tux reverend Mr. Thorley remarks b, that, 
« to his certain knowlege, the bees ſome- 
« times breed all the ſummer ſeaſon without 
«« drones. Several poor and weak ſtocks, 
« which have but few bees, and but little 
«« honey, have not any drones among them 
all the ſeaſon; and yet theſe ſhall increaſe, 
«« proſper, and breed drones the following 
« ſummer. I will give my readers, ſays he, 
* only one inſtance inſtead of a multitude. - 
« ONCE I had a ſtock of bees, which not 
«« only bred great numbers all the ſpring- time, 


* Enquiry into the Nature, Order, and Government of 
Bees, p. 74. ad. edit. 
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but alſo ſwarmed without any drones, as I 
« was fully aſſured from the moſt ſtrict and 
« conſtant obſervation. Had there been one 
« ſingle drone in it, my eye or ear wein 
« certainly have diſcovered him. | 

Tur old ſtock continued to W 
« and in about a month or fix weeks, ſome 
«« drones, though few comparatively, ©: png 
ed in it. 

„Tur new ſwarm increaſed in numbers 
all that ſummer, but had no drones amon 
them till the following ſpring.— And I add 
«« farther, that I have oft-times known weak 
« ſtocks, which have not bred droney for the 
*« ſpace of about two years. 

Tur queen lays one egg in the bottom of 
each cell. The eggs are hatched in a few 
_ after they have been laid; a maggot then 

appears at the bottom of the cell; and if the 
ſeaſon be at all favourable, this maggot'ac- 
quires its full growth in a few days more; 
generally in five or fix. There it is regularly 
nouriſhed by the working bees, who are very 
careful in the diſcharge of that office. It is 
not eaſy to determine what its food is, nor 
would it be of great uſe to relate the opinions 
of different 2 concerning it. After the 
maggot has lived five or fix days, or ſome- 
times a little longer, according as the ſeaſoh 
is more or leſs favourable, it prepares for its 
change into a nymph, or chry/a/rs. In order 

to 
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to this, the bees ſhut it up in its lodging, by 
blocking up the entry with wax; and that 
done, it'is left to itſelf, It then hangs the 
cell with a ſoft dry conſiſtent matter reſem- 
bling filk, which, like the filk-worm, it 
ſpins out of its own: body. This lining may 
be; eaſily - diſcovered by melting | gently the 
wax of-a cell thus ſtopped up, or by breaking 
it with care: the wax ſeparates, and the ſilky 


tapeſtry remains. When the nymph is be- 


come a bee, and it has pierced the wax with 
which it was impriſoned, the working bees 
come that inſtant to clean the cell of all-filth; 
but they do not deſtroy the tapeſtry. The 
cel] thus purified ſerves to bring up another 
maggot, the egg of which the queen depoſits 
in it, The ſecond maggot ſpins like the firſt ; 
ſo that the ſame cell may be hang thus with 
a new lining ſeveral times in a year. The 
nymph undergoes ſeveral changes before it 


becomes a bee: but all its metamorphoſes are 


completed in about fifteen- days. The ſpace 
of time which intervenes between the laying 
of the egg and the birth of the bee, may 


therefore be reckoned twenty-three or twenty- 


four days in favourable ſeaſons. In cold wea- 
ther, the proceſs: is longer; and if the-wea- 
ther proves very unfavourable, i many: die in 


that ſtate, eſpecially in the ſpring, as may be 
judged from the numbers dragged forth dead 
by the working bees. Inſtinct teaches them 
induſtry as ſoon as they are able to fly. 
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YouNG bees are eafily diſtinguiſhed from 
the old, by their brown colour and white 
hair; both the colour and the hair of the old 
ones being red. The wings too of the young 
ones become more diſtinct, as they grow older. 
The bee juſt produced has a great belly, and 
if it be opened, it is found to be full of the 
ſubſtance it had eaten whilſt a maggot. Add 
to theſe differences, the ſtate of their wings, 
which are ſound and entire in youth, and in 
2 more advanced age, are broken and notched 
by hard labour. If we examine by theſe 
marks the bees either of a ſwarm or of an 
old hive, we ſhall find ſome young, ſome old, 
and ſome of a middle age. 
Tur eggs from which drones are to 
ceed, are, as already obſerved, laid in larger 
cells than thoſe of the working bees. The 
coverings of theſe cells, when the drones are 
in their nymph-ſtate,” are convex or ſwellin 
outward, - whilſt the cells of the working bees 
are flat. This, with the privilege of leading 
idle effeminate lives, ai not/ working for 
the publick ſtock, is what diſtinguiſhes the 
drones. 99 way 
Tae bees depart from their uſual ſtile of 
building when they are to raiſe cells for bring- 
ing up ſuch maggots as will become queens; 
Theſe are of a Jongiſh oblong form, having 
one end bigger than the other, with their 
exterior ſurface full of little cavities. Wax, 
which 


which is employed with ſo geometrical a 
thriftineſs in the raiſing of hexagonal cells, is 
expended; with profuſion in the cell which 
is to be the cradle of a royal maggot. They 
ſometimes fix it in the middle, and at other 
times on one ſide, of a comb. Several com- 
mon cells are ſacrificed to ſerve as a baſis and 
ſupport to it. It is placed almoſt perpendi- 
cular to the common cells, the largeſt end 
being uppermoſt. The lower end is open 
till the on for cloſing it comes, or till the 
maggot is ready for transformation, It would 
be difficult to conceive. how a tender maggot 
can remain in a cell turned bottom upmoſt, 
if we did not find it buried in a ſubſtance 
ſcarcely fluid, and if it was not in itſelf, at 
firſt, ſmall and light enough to be ſuſpended 
in this clammy paſte. - As it grows, it fills all 
the upper and larger part of the cell. As ſoon 
as the young queen comes out of her cell, 
that cell is deſtroyed, and it's place is ſup- 
plied by common cells: but as the founda- 
tion of the royal cell is left, this part of the 
comb is found thicker than any other. There 
are ſeveral ſuch cells prepared; for the queen 
lays from ſeven or eight to twenty royal mag- 
gots; and if there was only one reared in 
each hive, the ſwarms might often want a 
conductreſs. Many accidents may alſo de- 
ſtroy the little maggot, before it becomes a 
bee. It is therefore neceſſary that the 2 
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ſhould lay more than one of theſe royal eggs: 
and there are ſeveral young queens in the be- 
ginning of the ſummer, more than one of 
which often takes flight when a ſwarm de- 
arts. 15 | 

F A young queen is in a condition to lead a 
ſwarm from a hive in which ſhe was born, in 
four ot five days after ſhe has appeared in it 
with wings; and when ſhe has reſolved. on 
her journey, her eggs have been already im- 
pregnated; as appears evidently from there. 
being ſwarms among which there is not a ſin- 
gle male, and from eggs having been found 
in cells within twenty.four hours after the ſet- 
tling of the ſwarm. - The bees of a ſwarm 
are in a great hurry when they know that 
their queen is ready to lay. In this caſe, they 
give to their new cells but part of the depth 
they are to have, and defer the finiſhing of 
them till they have traced the number of cells 
requiſite for the preſent time. The cells firſt 
made are intended only for working bees; 
theſe being the moſt neceſlary. 

IT ſometimes happens, even when the bees 
are very aſſiduous and buſy, that they on a 
ſudden ceaſe from their work, not a ſingle 
one ſtirs out, and thoſe that are abroad hurry. 
home in ſuch prodigious crowds, that the doors 
of their habitations, are too ſmall to admit 
them. On this occaſion, look up to the ſky, 
and you will ſoon diſcover ſome of thoſe black 
clouds which denote impending rain, vis 
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OF THEIR SWARMING. 


IHE N the hive is become too much 

* crowded, by the addition of the 
ydung brood, a part of the bees think of find- 
ing themſelves a more commodious habita- 
tion, and with that view ſingle out the moſt 
forward of the young queens. A new ſwarm 
is therefore conſtantly compoſed of one queen 
at leaſt, and of ſeveral thouſand working bees, 
as well as of ſome hundreds of 'drones. The 
working bees are ſome old, forme young. 
SCARCE has the colony arrived at its new 
habitation, when the working bees labour 
with the utmoſt diligence, to procure mate- 
rials for food and building. Their principal 
aim is not only to have cells in which they 
may depoſit their honey. A ſtronger motive 
ſeems to animate them. They ſeem to know 
that their queen is in haſte to lay her eggs. 
Their induſtry is ſach, that in twenty-four 
hours they will have made combs twenty 
inches long, and wide in proportion. They 
make more wax during the firſt fortnight, if 
the ſeaſon is favourable, than they do during 
all the reſt of the year. Other bees are at 
the fame time buſy in ſtopping all the holes 
and crevices they find in their new hive, in 
order to guard againſt the entrance of inſects 
which covet their honey, their wax, or them- 
ſelves; and alſo to exclude the cold air; for 
it 
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it is indiſpenſably neceſſary that they be 
lodged warm. % de W 95 

WHEN the bees firſt ſettle in ſwarming, 
indeed when they at any time reſt themſelves, 
there is ſomething very particular in their 
mothod of taking their repoſe. It is done, 
by collecting themſelves in a heap, and hang- 
ing to each other by their feet. They ſome- 
times extend theſe heaps to a conſiderable 
length. It would ſeem probable to us, that the 
bees from which the others hang, muſt have a 
conſiderable weight ſuſpended to them. All 
that can be ſaid is, that the bees muſt find 
this to be a ſituation agreeable to themſelves. 
They may perhaps have a method of diſtend- 
ing themſelves with air, thereby to leſſen their 
ſpecific gravity; in the fame manner as frſhes 
do, in order to alter their gravity compared 
with water.. 8225 

WuHen a fwarm divides into two or more 
bands, which fettle ſeparately ; this divifion 
is a ſure ſign that there are two or more queens 
among them. One of theſe cluſters is gene- 
rally larger than the other. The bees of the 
{maller cluſter, or cluſters, detach themſelves 
by little and little, till at laſt the whole, to- 
ies with the queen, or queens, unite with 

e larger cluſter. As ſoon as the bees are 
hived and ſettled, the ſupernumerary queen, 
or queens, mult be facrified to the peace and 
tranquillity of the hive. This execution ge- 
nerally raiſes a confiderable commotion in the 
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hive, and ſeveral other bees, as well as the 
queen or queens, loſe their lives. Their bo- 
dies may be obſerved on the ground, near the 
hive. The queen that is choſen is of a more 
reddiſh colour than thoſe whichare deſtroyed : 
ſo that fruitfulneſs ſeems to be a great motive 
of preference in bees; for the nearer they 
are to the time of laying their eggs, the big- 
ger; larger, and more ſhining are their bodies, 
In this caſe, it ſurely would be adviſcable to 
deſtroy the ſupernumerary queen, or queens, 
by intoxicating the bees in the evening, in 
the manner which will be taught hereafter. 
Tux revevend Mr. Thorley mentions i © hig 
% having known the young queen fall upon 
the ground, not being able to fly, throu 8 
ſome defect in her wings. Then t 
«« ſwarm returns home again; and the — 


time they riſe, they have another ſovereign. 


I have known, continues he, the ſwarm 
« ſtay in the hive near a fortnight before 
they roſe again. Sometimes they roſe no 


« more. The poor diſabled queen I have 
picked up in the graſs, but never without 


dome attendants, whom nothing but vio- 


« lence could ſeparate from her.” 

For three or four nights before a ſwarm 
ſallies forth, there is in the hive a peculiar 
humming noiſe, of which authors give very 
different deſcriptions, probably owing to the 
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ſtrength of imagination in each. Every ſound 
among bees ariſes from their ſtriking their 
wings againſt the air: their wings being theit 
ſole organ of voice, if I may be allowed the 
expreſhon. By moving their wings more or 
leſs forcibly and ſwiftly, they beat the air, 
and form the varied and confuſed ſounds 
which we call humming. The noiſe which 
foretells their ſwarming is eafily diſtinguiſhed 
by thoſe who are accuſtomed to it, and is 
more eſpecially obſerved before the caſts, or 
ſecond and following ſwarms. The hive ap- 
pears ſo full of bees, that part of them hang 
in cluſters on the outſide; and the drones are 
perceived flying about in greater numbers 
than uſual. But the moſt certain ſign, and 
which indicates this event to be on that day, 
is, that the bees refrain from flying into the 
fields, though the ſeaſon ſeems inviting. Juſt 
before they take their flight, there is an un- 
common ſilence in the hive, and this conti- 
nues for ſome time: but as ſoon as one breaks 
forth, they all follow, and are inſtantly on 
the wing. They ſeldom ſwarm before the 
ſun has warmed the air; that is, not before 
ten in the morning, and ſeldom later than 
three in the afternoon: and the time of the 
year in which they moſt generally ſwarm, is 
from the middle of May to the end of June; 
but ſometimes ſooner or later, according as 
the ſeaſon is more or leſs favoura ble. The 
earlieſt ſwarms do not always prove the belt, 
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eſpecially if they are ſo early as the end of 
April or beginning of May: for the weather 
often is afterwards ſo wet and cold, that they 
are frequently in danger of being deſtroyed, 
or greatly reduced, by famine. Though 
ſwarms which ifſue forth fo late as July are 
not in danger of a preſent famine ; yet they 
ſcarcely have time and opportunity ta lay in a 
ſufficient ſtore for the winter. Towards the 
ſeaſon of ſwarming, the door of the hive 
ſhould beenlarged, to give the bees the greater 
freedom to iſſue out; and it ſhould likewiſe 
remain fo for young ſwarms, during the firſt 
fortnight or three weeks, to allow the freer 
entrance to the bees at that time extremely 
buſy in collecting their neceſſary ſtores. The 
entrance ſhould afterwards be gradually leſſ- 
ened, to prevent the otherwiſe eaſy acceſs of 
enemies, of which there is great danger, eſpe- 
cially as the autumn advances, ' 

Hives continue ſometimes to ſend forth 
ſwarms till the old hive becomes too much 
weakened, and part of it is empty. It is pro- 
bable, that the prolific young queens prompt 
the bees to ſwarm thus frequently: for it is 
certain, that if there is not a young mother 
qualified to bring forth a numerous progeny, 
though there be ever ſo great a number of 
bees, they will all remain, and die rather 
than quit the hive. This is confirmed by the 
author of the Natural Hiſtory of Bees. 4 I 
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« have drowned,” ſays he k, * ſeveral hives, 
the ſwarms in which could not be forced 
out by any means; and after examinin 
<« all the bees attentively, I ever found that 
there was but one ſingle mother, and this 
« the old one; the eggs or maggots of the 
«« young queen bees having, I ſuppoſe, been 
« deftroyed by ſome accident.” 

WHENEVER the bees of a ſwarm fly too high, 
they are made to deſcend lower, and diſpoſed 
to ſettle, by throwing among them handfuls 
of ſand or duſt : probably the bees miſtake 
this for rain. It is uſual at the ſame time to 
beat on a kettle or frying-pan ; perhaps from 
its being obſerved that the noiſe of thunder 
prompts fuch bees as are in the fields to re- 


ow 


turn home. Precautions of this kind are the 


more neceſſary, if, as Dr. Warder obſerves !, 
the bees always provide a place for their ha- 
{© bitation before they ſwarm ; either in ſome 
hollow tree, or in the hollow part of ſome 
old building, or in ſome deſerted + hive, 
« which the ſwarm have already prepared, 
by cleaning out whatever may be offenſive 
to their cleanly nature.“ Of this he gives 
an inſtance; and concludes, that though 
they provide themſelves of a houſe before 
„ they ſwarm, and take much pains about 
it; yet if you are early enough in your 


Kk P. 323. The true Amazons, or the Monarchy 
of Bees; Sch edit. p. 77. | 
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taking the ſwarm, and they find them- 


*s. ſelves at unawares in a convenient houſe, 
they have no mind generally to leave it: but 
if they riſe again the ſame or next day, 
*© be ſure hive them not in the ſame hive 
again, for it is plain they have ſome diſ- 
like to it.“ 

As ſoon as the ſwarm is ſettled, the bees 
. which compole it ſhould be got into a hive 
with all convenient ſpeed, to prevent their 
taking wing again. If they ſettle on a ſmall 
branch of a tree, eaſy to be come at, it may 
be cut off and laid upon a cloth; the hive 
being ready immediately to put over them. 
If the branch cannot be conveniently cut, the 
bees may be ſwept from off it into a hive. 
Lodge but the queen in the hive, and the reſt 
will ſoon follow. If the bees muſt be conſi- 
derably difturbed in order to get them into a 
hive; the moſt adviſeable way is to let them 
remain in the place where they have pitched, 
till the evening, when there is leſs danger of 
their taking wing. If it be obſerved that 
theyſtill hover about the place they firſt alight- 
ed upon, the branches there may rubbed with 
rue, or elder leaves, or any other thing diſ- 
taſteful to them, to prevent their returning to 
It. 

Tur hive employed on this occaſion ſhould 
be cleaned with the utmoſt care, and its in- 
ſide be rabbed very hard with a coarſe cloth, 


to get off the loole ſtraws, or other i impuri- 
ties, 
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ties, which might coſt them a great deal of 
time and labour to gnaw away. It may then 
be rubbed with fragrant herbs or flowers, 
the ſmell of which 1s agreeable to the bees, 
or with honey. 

Tux hive ſhould not be immediately ſet on 
the ſtool where it is to remain, but ſhould 
be kept near the place at which the bees 
ſettled, till the evening, leſt ſome ſtragglers 
ſhould be loſt. It ſhould be ſhaded, either 
with boughs, or with a cloth, that the too 
great heat of the ſun may not annoy the bees. 

We ſometimes ſee a ſwarm of bees, after 
having left their hive, and even alighted upoh 
a tree, return to their firſt abode. This ne- 
ver happens but when the young queen did 
not come forth with them, for want of 
ſtrength, or perhaps courage to truſt to her 
wings for the firſt time; or poſſibly from a 


conſciouſneſs of her not being impregnated. 


Bx Es are not apt to ſting when they ſwarm; 
therefore it is not neceſſary then to take much 
extraordinary precaution againſt them. The 
reverend Mr. Thorley gives a remarkable in- 
ſtance of this; and I mention it the rather, 
becauſe the ſteady reſolution ſhewn by the 
maid on this occaſion, is the ſureſt ſafeguard 
on any other. He relates it thus m. 

„% In the year 1717, one of my ſwarms 
« ſettling among the cloſe-twiſted branches 
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of a codling-tree, and not to be got into a 
hive without help, my maid- ſervant being 
in the garden, offered her aſſiſtance, to 
hold the hive while I diſlodged the bees. 

« HavinG never been acquainted with 
bees, ſhe put a linen cloth over. her head 
and. ſhoulders, to guard and ſecure her 
from. their ſwords. A few of the bees fell 
into the hive ; ſome upon the ground; but 


the main body upon the cloth which co- 


vered her upper garments. 
« J Took the hive out of her hands, when 
the cried out, the bees were got under the 
covering, crouding up towards her breaſt 
and wailt; which put her into a trembling 
poſture. When I perceived the veil was 
of no farther ſervice, ſhe gave me leave to 
remove it. This done, a moſt affectin 
ſpectacle prefented itſelf totheviewot all the 
company, filling mewith the deepeſt diſtreſs 
and concern, as I thought myſelf the un- 
happy inftrument of drawing her into fo 
imminent hazard of her life. 
« Hap the enraged them, all reſiſtance had 
been in vain, and nothing leſs than her life 
would have atoned for he oftence. 
« I SPARED not to urge all the arguments 
I could think of, and uſe the moſt aftec- 
tionate intreaties, begging her with all ear- 
neſtneſs in my power, to ſtand her ground, 
and keep her preſent poſture; in order to 
which, I gave her encouragement to hope 
5 « for 
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« for a full diſcharge from her diſagreeable 


cc companions. | 


« I BEGAN to ſearch among them for the 
queen, now got in a great body upon her 
breaſt, about her neck, and up to her 
chin. I immediately ſeized her, taking 
her from among the croud with ſome of 
the commons in company with her, and 
put them together into the hive. Here I 
watched her for ſome time, and as I did 
not obſerve that ſhe came out, I conceived 
an expectation of ſeeing the whole body 
quickly abandon their ſettlement ; but in- 
ſtead of that, I ſoon obſerved them gather- 
ing cloſer together, without the leaſt ſignal 
for departing. Upon this I immediately 
reflected, that either there muſt be another 
ſovereign, or that the ſame was returned. 
I directly commenced a ſecond ſearch, and 
in a ſhort time, with a moſt agreeable ſur- 
prize, found a ſecond; or the fame: the 
ſtrove, by entering farther into the croud, 
to eſcape me, but I re conducted her, with 
a great number of the populace, into the 
hive. And now the melancholy ſcene be. 
gan to change, to one infinitely more agree- 
able and pleaſant. | 

Tux bees preſently miſſing their queen, 
began to diſlodge, and repair to the hive, 
crouding into it in multitudes, and in the 
the greateſt hurry imaginable. And in the 
fpace of two or three minutes the maid 


* had 
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had not a ſingle bee about her, neither had 
« ſhe ſo much as one ſting, a ſmall number 
„ of which would have quickly ſtopped her 
breath. At is however adviſcable fo r thoſe 
who are not accuſtomed to them, to cover 
face and hands. 

A SECOND ſwarm ſcarcely is, and much leſs 
are the ſubſequent ones, worth keeping ſingle; 
becauſe, being few in number, they cannot 


allow ſo large a proportion of working bees 


to go abroad in ſearch of ſtore, as more nu- 
merous {warms can, after having appointed a 
proper number for the various works, to be 
done within. For this reaſon it is adviſcable 
to unite two or more of theſe laſt or latter 
ſwarms into one hive, ſo as to procure a ſuf- 
ficient number of bees in one hive. Bees 
ſometimes ſwarm ſo often, that the mother- 
hive is too much weakened. In this caſe, the 
{warms ſhould be reſtored back; and this 
thould alſo be done when a ſwarm produces 
a (warm the firſt ſummer, as it ſometimes 
does. The beſt way, indeed, is to prevent 
ſuch ſwarming, by giving the bees more 
room : though this, again, will not anſwer 
where there is a young pregnant queen; ſhe 
well knowing that her life is the forfeit of her 
remaining at home, 
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OF UNITING SWARMS. 


HE uſual method of uniting ſwarms is 

very eaſy. ” a, cloth at night 

upon the ground cloſe to the hive in which 
the two caſts or ſwarms are to be united; lay 
a ſtick a- croſs this cloth; then fetch the hive. 
with the new ſwarm, ſet it over the ſtick, 
give a ſmart ſtroke on the top of the hive, and 


all the bees will drop down upon the cloth, 


in a cluſter. This done, throw aſide the 
empty hive, take the other from off the ſtool, 
and ſet this laſt over the bees, who wall ſoon: 
aſcend into it, mix with thoſe already there, 
and become one and the ſame family. Others, 
inſtead of ſtriking the bees down upon the 
cloth, place with its bottom upmoſt the hive 
in which the united ſwarms are to live, and 
{trike the bees of the other hive down into it. 
The former of theſe hives is then reſtored to 
its natural ſituation, and the bees of both 
hives ſoon unite. If ſome bees {till adhere to 
the other hive, they may be bruſhed off on the 
cloth, and they will ſoon join their brethren. 
Or one may take the following method, which 
gives leſs diſturbance to the bees. Set with 
its mouth upmoſt the hive into which the 
young ſwarm has been put, and ſet upon it 
the other hive. The bees in the lower hive, 
finding themſelves in an inverted ſituation, 
will ſoon aſcend into the upper. 

TrovGHn 
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Troucn all writers acknowledge, that one 
of the queens is conſtantly ſlain on theſe oc- 
caſions, and generally a conſiderable number 
of the working bees; yet non< of them, Co- 
lumella excepted eo, has propoſed the eaſy re- 
medy of killing the queen of the latter caſt or 
ſwarm before the union is made; a means by 


which the lives of the working bees may be 


preſerved. This may be done, either by in- 
toxicating them, and then picking her out, 
or by ſearching her out when the bees are 
beaten down upon the cloth; for this being 
done in the night, to prevent the battle which 
might otherwiſe enſue, there will be no great 
difficulty in finding her. 


A LARGE ſwarm may weigh eight pounds, 


and ſo gradually leſs, to one pound: con- 


ſequently a very good one may weigh five 


or ſix pounds. All ſuch as weigh lefs than 


four pounds ſhould be ſtrengthened, by unit- , 


ing to each of them a leſs numerous ſwarm. 
The ſize of the hive ſhould be proportioned 
to the number of the bees; and, as a gene- 
ral rule, it ſhould be rather under than over- 
ſized, becauſe bees require to be kept warmer 
than a large hive will admit of. 5 
IT wo authors of reputation differ greatly in 
their accounts of the number of bees in a 
hive; the one, the author of the Natural 
Hiſtory of Bees *, making the number of bees 


Lib. 9. c. 9, P. 341. 
weighing 
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weighing a pound to be five thouſand three 
hundred and ſeventy-ſix; and the other, the 
reverend Mr. Thorley p, making the number 
of bees in a pound to be but fifteen hundred. 
The different circumftancesof the bees mayoc- 
caſion a conſiderable difference in their weight; 
yet not fufficient to make three to one. Mr. 
Thorley's bees had newly ſwarmed, and were 
conſequently loaded with honey and wax ; and 
the other bees were ſuch as had been killed in 
battle. Having no opportunity to make the. 
experiment myſelf, I muſt let the fact remain 
undetermined on the- authority of the two 
above-mentioned experimentors. | 
« I puT,” ſays the author of the Natural 
Hiſtory of bees, into a ſcale, a half-ounce 
« weight; and, in the other ſcale, as many 
« bees as made the equilibrium. You will 
« ſuppoſe that I was obliged to employ dead 
« bees for this purpoſe. I muſt obſerve, . 
« the way, that theſe were bees which had 
been killed in a dreadful battle; occafion- 
« ed by a band of aliens, who endeavoured 
e to feize upon a peopled hive. One hun- 
« dred and fixty-eight of theſe dead bees 
«« weighed but half an ounce. There con- 
« ſequently are twice an hundred and ſixty- 
eight bees in an ounce, that is, three hun- 
« dred and thirty-ſix. Now, if three hundred 
and thirty-ſix bees weigh an ounce, there 


P P. 110. 
muſt 
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« muſt be five thouſand three hundred 


« and ſixty- ſix in fixteen ounces or a pound; 
« and conſequently forty-three thouſand eight 
« hundred bees to weigh eight pounds, To 
cc avoid all ſuſpicion of error in our calcula- 
« tion, we will reduce the number of bees 
« to forty thouſand. This {till will be a good 
cc handſome quantity, and more conſiderable 
« than that of the inhabitants of many cities. 
Mr. THoRLEY, “putting the bees of a 


ce {mall and late ſwarm, into an empty hive, 


« and afterwards (having intoxicated them) 


upon a table, took a particular account 
« of their meaſure, weight, and number; 
e and found them to be, in meaſure a quart, 
« in weight one pound and a quarter, and in 
«© number two thouſand.” a 


QF. 6:4: 3 ART; 


OLUMELLA 4 direct, that the. 


Apiary face the ſouth, in a place neither 
too hot, nor too much expoſed to the cold; 
that it be 1a a valley, in order that the loaded 
bees may with the greater eaſe deſcend to 
their homes; that it be near the manſion- 
houſe, on account of the conveniency of 
watching them, but ſo fituated as not to be 
expoſed to noiſome ſmells, or to the din of 
men or cattle; that it be ſurrounded with a 
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wall, which however ſhould not riſe above 
three feet high; that, if poſſible, a running 
ſtream be near them, or, if that cannot be, 
that water be brought near them in troughs, 
with pebbles or ſmall ſtones in the water, 
for the bees to reſt on whilſt they drink; or 
that the water be confined within gently de- 
clining banks, in order that the bees ma 
have ſafe acceſs to it; they not being able to 
produce either combs, honey, or food for their 
maggots, without water. That the neigh- 
bourhood of rivers or baſons of water with 
high banks be avoided, becauſe winds may 
whirl the bees into them, and they cannot 
eaſily get on ſhore from thence to dry them- 
ſelves; and that the garden in which the 
apiary ſtands be well furniſhed with ſuch 
plants as afford the bees plenty of good paſ- 
ture. The trees in this garden ſhould be of 
the dwarf kind, and their heads buſhy, in 
order that the ſwarms which ſettle on them 
may be the more eaſily hived. 

THe -proprietor ſhould be particularly at- 
tentive that the bees have alſo in their neigh- 
bourhood ſuch plants as yield them plenty of 
food. Columella r enumerates many of theſe 
fitted to-a warm climate: among them he 
mentions thyme, the oak, the pins, the ſweet 
ſmelling cedar, and all fruit trees. Experi- 
ence has taught us, that furze, broom, muſ- 


Lib. ix. c. 4. 
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rpoſe. Pliny * recommends broom, in par- 


ticular, as a plantexceedingly grateful and ve 
profitable to bees; and Mr. Bradley ſpeaks ſo 
highly of the advantages which ariſe from the 
planting of it for the food of theſe uſeful in- 
ſets, that I hope my readers will pardon the 
length of the following quotation from the 
Complete Body of Huſbandry, of this laſtt. 
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« Or the broom we have two forts which 


will grow freely in England; viz. the com- 


mon ſort of the fields, and the Spaniſh 


broom, which till very late has been pro- 


pagated and cultivated only in the gardens; 


but at preſent ſome gentlemen have raiſed it 
in their fields, by my advice; and though 
they could never before have any profit 
by bees, they are now maſters of weighty 
ſtocks ; and alſo have begun to find the 
good effect of theſe plants for binding and 


working of baſkets, for they produce long 


and tough withs, not to be worn or broken 


like withs of willows or ofiers. The 
bloom or flower of this ſort is alſo. very 
beautiful and ſweet, perfuming the air like 
orange-flowers in May, which invite the 
bees and enrich them very greatly, fo that 
their hives are full betimes in the ſummer. 
And conſidering the profit of honey and 
wax, when bees proſper, I think that 
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„whatever ground happens to be planted 


with ſuch flowering plafits, as give them a 
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large ſhate of nouriſhment, and afford them 
lenty of wax and honey, may be faid to 
be valuable: for from the obſervations '1 
have made of bees, and the manner of 
gathering their honey, one may reaſon- 
ably conjecture, that an acre of ground 
which is cultivated with ſo rich a flower- 
ing-ſhrub, will bring ſuch a return as will 
pay the rent; provided the neighbouring 
parts do not keep many bees, to rob our 
own ſtocks ; for by a calculation, which 
one may juſtly enough make on the bees 
account, one may conclude, that an acre 
of Spaniſh broom will afford wax and ho- 
ney enough for ten good ſtocks of bees: 
for this broom brings a vaſt quantity 
flowers fertile both in honey and wax, and 
continues blowing a long time. And when 
a ſtock of bees have flowers to their liking, 
of which this is one of the chief, and have 
a large quantity of them, they will fill their 
hive both with wax and honey, in five or 
ſix weeks, if the weather will permit them 
to go abroad: but this hazard is no more 
than other crops are ſubje& to, the wea- 
ther having the management of all crops, 
either for their well or ill fare. The com- 
mon broom is no way comparable to the 
Spaniſh broom, cither for its flowers, or 
its withs.” 
E 2 PLAN- 
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PLANTATIONS of muſtard, of the flowers 


of which bees are extremely fond, may be 
kept in bloom for ſeveral weeks running. 


OF SHIFFING THE ABODE 
OF BEES, 


For the Convenience of procuring them Food. 


REAT improvements may certainly 

be made in the eſſential article of pro- 
viding plenty of paſture for bees, whenever 
this ſubject ſhall be more carefully attended 
to, than it, unfortunately, has hitherto been. 
A rich corn country is well known to be a 
barren deſart to them during the moſt conſi- 
derable part of the year; and therefore the 
practice of other nations, in ſhifting the places 
of abode of their bees, well deſerves our 
imitation. 

CoLUMELLA » informs us, that, as few 
places are ſo happily fituated as to afford the 
bees proper paſture both in the beginning of 
the ſeaſon and alſo in the autumn, it was the 
advice of Celſus, that after the vernal paſtures 
are conſumed, the bees ſhould be tranſported 
to places abounding with autumnal flowers ; 
as was practiſed by conveying the bees from 
Achaia to Attica, from Eubœa and the Cy- 
clad iſlands to Scyrus, and alſo in Sicily, 
where they were brought to Hybla from other 
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parts of the iſland. He likewiſe directs, that 
the hives be carefully examined before they 
are removed from one place to another, and 
to take out ſuch combs as appear old, looſe, or 
have moths in them, reſerving only thoſe that 
are ſound, in order that the hive may be ſtored 
with combs collected from the beſt flowers. 

We find by Pliny, that this was likewiſe 
the practice of Italy in his time. © As ſoon, 
« fays he”, as the ſpring food for bees has 
failed in the vallies near our towns, the 
« hives of bees are put into boats, and car- 
« ried up againſt the ſtream of the river, in 
« the night, in ſearch of better paſture. The 
bees go out in the morning, in queſt of 
« proviſions, and return regularly to their, 
« hives in the boats, with the ſtores they have 
collected. This method is continued, till 
the ſinking of the boats to a certain depth 
« in the water ſhews that the hives are ſuf- 
e ficiently full; and they are then carried 
© back to their former homes, where their 
honey is taken out of them,” | 

A Mc later writer, Alexander de Mont- 
fort, ſhews this to be ſtill the practice of the 
Italians who live near the banks of the Po, 
(the River which Pliny inſtanced particularly 
in the above quoted paſſage) when he ſays v 
that, treating their bees in nearly the ſame 
manner as the Egyptians did and do theirs, 


Lib. xxi. c. 12, » Natural Hiſt. of Bees, p. 427. 
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they load boats with hiyes, and convey them 
to the neighbourhood of the mountains of 
Piedmont ; that, in proportion as the bees 
gather in their harveſt, the boats, by grow- 
ing heavier, fink deeper into the water; and 
that the watermen determine from thence, 
when their hives are loaded ſufficiently ; and 
that it is time to carry them back to the places 
from whence they came. The ſame author 
relates*, that the people of the country of Ju- 
liers uſed the ſame practice; for that, at a 
certain ſeaſon of the year, they carried their 
bees to the foot of mountains covered with 
wild thyme. 

M. MAlLLET relates, in his curious de- 
ſcription of Egypt, that * ſpite of the ig- 
norance and ruſticity which have got poſ- 
ſeſſion of that country, there yet remain in 
« jt ſeveral tootſteps of the induſtry and ſkill 
« of the anticnt Egyptians. One of their 
«© moſt admirable contrivances is, their ſend- 
ing their bees annually into diſtant coun- 
tries, in order to procure them ſuſtenance 
there, at a time when they could not find 
any at home; and their afterwards bring- 
« ing them back; like ſhepherds who ſhould 
* travel with their flocks, and make them 
s feed gs they go. It was obſerved by the 
« antient inhabitants of lower Egypt, that 
all plants bloſſomed, and the fruits of the 
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earth ripened, above fix weeks earlier in 
upper Egypt, than with them. They ap- 
plied this remark to their bees; and the 
means then made uſe of by them, to en- 
able theſe uſefully induftrious inſects to 
reap advantage from the more forward ſtate 
of nature there, were exactly the ſame as 
are now practiſed, for the like purpoſe, in 
that country. About the end of October, 
all ſuch inhabitants of the lower Egypt as 
have hives of bees, embark them on the 
Nile, and convey them upon that river 
quite into upper Egypt ; obſerving to time 
it ſo that they arrive there juſt when the 
inundation is withdrawn, the lands have 
been ſown, and the flowers begin to bud. 
The hives thus ſent are marked and num- 
bered by their reſpective owners, and placed 
pyramidically in boats prepared for the pur- 
poſe. After they have remained fome days 
at their fartheſt ſtation, and are ſuppoſed 
to have gathered all the wax and honey 
they could find in the fields within two or 
three leagues around; their conductors 
convey them, in the ſame boats, two or 
three leagues lower down, and there leave 
the laborious inſects ſo long time as is ne- 
ceſſary for them to collect all the riches of 
this ſpot. Thus, the nearer they come to 
the place of their more permanent abode, 
they find the productions of the earth, and 
the plants which afford them food, for- 
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« ward in proportion. In fine, about the 
« beginning of February, after having tra- 
e yelled through the whole length of Egypt, 

« gathering all the rich produce of the de- 
« lightful banks of the Nile, they arrive at 
« the mouth of that river, towards the ocean; 
« from whence they ſet out, and from whence 
te they are now returned to their ſeveral homes: 
«© for care is taken to keep an exact regiſter of 
« every diſtrict from whence the hives were 
«« ſentin the beginning of the ſeaſon, of their 
« numbers, of the names of the perſons who 
« ſent them, and likewiſe of the mark or 
number of the boat in which they were 
placed.“ 


THe author of the Natural Hiſtory of Bees 


gives the following account of what is prac- 


tiſed in this way in France; an example well 
worth our imitation in many parts of this 
kingdom. “ M. Proutaut, fays he, keeps 
a great number of hives. His ſituation is 
one of thoſe in which flowers become rare 
or ſcarce very ſoon, and where few or none 
are ſeen after the corn is ripened. He then 
ſends his bees into Beauce, or the Gatinois, 
in caſe it has rained in thoſe parts. This 
is a journey of about twenty miles, which 
© he makes them take. But if he concludes 
«© that the bees could not meet, in either 
© of thoſe counties, wherewith to employ 
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themſelves advantageouſly, he then has them 
carried into Sologne, about the begin- 
ning of Auguſt; as knowing that they will 
there meet with a great many fields of buck 
wheat in flower, which will continue ſo till 
about the end of September. His method 
of tranſporting them is thus. His firſt care 
is, to examine thoſe hives, ſome of whoſe 
honey-combs might be broken or ſepa- 
rated by the jolting of the vehicle : 9 
are made faſt one to the other, and againſt 
the ſides of the hive, by means of ſmall 
ſticks, which may be diſpoſed differently 
as occaſion will point out. This being 
done, every hive is ſet upon a packing- 
cloth, or ſomething like it, the threads of 
which are very wide : the fides of this cloth 
are then turned up, and laid on the outſide 
of each hive, in which ſtate they are tied 
together with a piece of ſmall pack-thread 
wound ſeveral times round the hive. As 
many hives as a cart built for that purpoſe 
will hold, are afterwards placed in this ve- 
hicle. The hives are ſet two and two, the 
whole length of the cart. Over theſe are 
placed others; which make, as it were, a 
ſecond ſtory or bed of hives. Thoſe which 
are ſtored with combs ſhould always be 
turned topſy-turvy. Tis for the ſake of 
their combs, and to fix them the better, 
that they are diſpoſed in this manner ; for 
ſuch as have but a ſmall quantity of combs 
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in them, are placed in their natural ſitu- 
ation. Care is taken in this ſtowage, not 
to let one hive ſtop up another; it being 
eſſentially neceſſary for the bees to have 
air; and 'tis for this reaſon they are wrap- 
ped up in a coarſe cloth, the threads of 
which were wove very wide, in order that 
the air may have a free paſſage, and leſſen 
the heat which theſe inſects raiſe in their 
hives; eſpecially when they move about 
very tumultuoully, as often happens in theſe 
carts, Thoſe uſed for this purpoſe in 
Yevre, hold from thirty to forty-eight 
hives. As ſoon as all are thus ſtowed, 
the caravans ſet out. If the ſeaſon is ſul- 
try, they travel only in the night; but a 
proper advantage is made of cool days. 
You'll imagine that they don't ride poſt. 
The horſes muſt not be permitted even to 
trot ; they are led flowly, and through the 
{ſmootheſt roads. When there are not 
combs in the hives ſufficient to ſupport the 
bees during their journey, the owner takes 
the earlieſt opportunity of reſting them 
wherever they can collect wax, The hives 
are taken out of the cart, then ſet upon 
the ground, and after removing the cloth 
from over them, the bees go forth in ſearch 
of food. The firſt field they come to ſerves 
them as an inn. In the evening, as ſoon 
as they are all returned, the hives are 
ſhut up; and being placed again in the 
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« cart, they proceed in their journey. When 
«« the caravan is arriyed at the journey's end, 
« the hives are diſtributed in the gardens ; 
« or in fields adjacent to the houſes of dif- 
« ferent peaſants, who, for a very ſmall re- 
« ward undertake to look after them, Thus 
« jt is that, in ſuch ſpots as do not abound 
« in flowers at all . means are found 
« to ſupply the bees with food during the 
« whole year.” | 

THESE inſtances of the great advantages 
which attend ſhifting of bees in ſearch of paſ- 
ture, afford an excellent leſſon to many places 
in this kingdom: they direct particularly the 
inhabitants of the rich vales, where the har- 
veſt for bees ends early, to remove their ſtocks 
to places which abound in heath, this plant 
continuing in bloom during a conſiderable 
part of the autumn, and yielding great plenty 
of food to bees. Thoſe in the neighbourhood 
of hills and mountains will fave the bees a 
great deal of labour, by taking alſo the adyan- 
tage of ſhifting their places of abode, 


OF ENEMIES TO BEES. 


HE proprietor ring provided for his 
bees as great plenty of paſture as he poſ- 
ſibly can, ſhould next be as careful to guard 
them from the many enemies which either an- 
noy or ſeek to prey upon them. Theſe are of 
three ſorts, The firſt are weak harmleſs inſets, 


which 
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which creep into a hive, without well know- 
ing whither they are going, and only raiſe 
diſturbances and confuſion in it : the ſecond 
endeavour to deſtroy the bees, and eat up 
their honey; and the miſchief of the laſt is 
levelled only at their wax, 

In the firſt claſs, we may reckon ſlugs and 
ſnails. Spiders ſeem hardly to deſerve being 
ranked among the enemies to bees, becauſe 
their webs are too weak to intangle a bee. 
Ants fometimes make their neſts in the co- 
verings of hives, without moleſting or being 
moleſted. There is a little inſect which ad- 
heres to bees, and probably lives by ſucking 
their bodies. It is of a red colour, and of 
the fize of a very ſmall pin's head. It is uſu- 
ally found ſticking to the breaſt of the bee. 
The young bees are never troubled with theſe 
lice, or vermin, which prey upon none but the 
old ones ; nor have theſe generally more than 
one louſe upon them. Theſe lice are oftener 
found upon bees which inhabit old hives, 
where they have had time to multiply, than 
upon the tenants of a new one. 

SEVERAL birds are numbered in the ſecond 
claſs. Sparrows make great havock amongſt 
bees, eſpecially in the ſpring, in order to feed 
their young. Swallows are alſo mentioned in 
this light; but the fact does not ſeem to be well 
aſcertained. Mr. Thorley ſpeaks of a the tit- 
mouſe, and the houſe-lark, a little dun bird 
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with a black bill; both great deſtroyers of bees. 
The only remedy here is, deſtroying the birds, 
and hiring boys to rob their neſts. Hornets 
and waſps, and eſpecially the ſpecies of waſps 
which are ſcarcely larger than bees, are very for- 
midable enemies; for they ſeize a bee loaded 
with honey, kill him inſtantly, and ſuck out 
the honey. If this robbery is committed near 
the mouth of the hive, they carry off the 
bee to a place of greater ſafety. Their neſts 
ſhould therefore be carefully deſtroyed, by 
pouring plenty of boiling water into them ; 
for this is by much the ſafeſt method. Co- 
lumella adviſes Þ, that the hive have two or 
three openings at ſome diſtance from each 
other, to guard againſt the craft of the lizard, 
who, gaping for his prey, deſtroys the bees 
as they go forth. 

THe field-mouſe is an enemy to be care- 
fully guarded againſt as ſoon as the cold be- 
gins to approach : for if it enters at that ſea- 
ſon it makes dreadful havock. At firſt it de- 
ſtroys the loweſt parts of the combs; but as the 
weather grows colder, and the bees more tor- 
pid, it aſcends up the hive, and ſeizes on the 
richeſt treaſure : nor does the evil end here : 
tor other bees, ſmelling the honey ſpilt by the 
mouſe, fall upon the hive, and rob it of what 
remained; or as ſoon as the warm weather 
returns, and the bees ſtir” about, they are 
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ſometimes ſo diſguſted at the havock made by 
the mouſe, that they deſert the hive. The 
only way to guard againſt this, is to prevent 
its entering into a hive. Whilſt the bees con- 
tinue in their vigorous ſtate, it dares not at- 
tack them: therefore, as ſoon as the cold a 
proaches, the entrance to the hives ſhould be 
leſſened. The beſt way of effecting this, is, to 
have doors, if I may ſo call them, fitted to 
each hive. They may be made of pieces of 
wood flatted gradually to the ends, and rifing 
in the middle, fo that a paſſage may be cut in 
the under fide, high enough 2 a bee to paſs 
freely, that is to 27. near half an inch bigh. 
This paſſage may be of any length thought 
proper ; becauſe it can eaſily be ſhortened, by 
thruſting in bits of wood at each end; or at 
ſuch ſmall diſtance from each other, that even 
the bees ſhall not be able to come out in the 
winter (Which a funny day often tempts them 
to do, to their own ruin) and yet air ſhall be 
admitted to them. Some adviſe to place per- 
forated tin- plates before the door. If the hives 
are thatched, they ſhould be examined from 
time to time, to ſee that none' of theſe mice 
neſtle in the thatch, through which they 
would by degrees eat themſelves a paſſage in- 
to the hive. 

Bees may themſelves be reckoned enemies 
to bees: for they ſometimes wage cruel wars 
againſt each other. Their fighting and plun- 
dering one another ought chiefly to be m_ 
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ed, as Mr. Thorley obſerves e, either to their 
perfect abhorrence of floth and idleneſs, or to 
their inſatiable thirſt for honey: for when, in 
ſpring or autumn, the weather is fair, but no 
honey can be collected from plants, and is to 
be found only in the hives of other bees, they 


will venture their lives to get it there. 


DR. WaRDER® aſſigns another cauſe of their 
fighting, which is, the neceſſity that the bees 
are reduced to when their own hive has beeri 
plundered, at a ſeaſon when it is too late for 
them to repair the loſs by any induſtry in the 
fields. | 

SOMETIMES one of the queens is killed in 
battle. In this caſe, the bees of both hives 
unite as foon as her death 1s generally known 
among them. All then become one people; 
the vanquiſhed go off with the robbers, richly 
laden with their own ſpoils, and return eve 
day, with their new aſſociates, to pillage their 
old habitation. This cauſes a throng unuſual 
for the ſeaſon, at the door of the hive they are 
plundering ; and if the owner lifts it up at 
night, when all are gone home, he will find 
it empty of inhabitants ; though there perhaps 
will remain in it ſome honey, which he takes 
as his property. 

Wren two ſwarms take flight at the ſame 
time, they ſometimes quarrel, and great num- 
bers are deſtroyed on both ſides, till one of 
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the queens is ſlain. This ends the conteſt, 
and the bees of both ſides unite under the ſur- 
viving ſovereign. 

RoBBERs make their attacks chiefly in the 
latter end of July and in the month of Auguſt. 
They appear to act with caution at firſt, and 
to procure themſelves an entrance by ſtealth; 
not pitching boldly like the native bees, and 
then entering at once in at the door. If they 
are encouraged by ſucceſs, they return in greater 
parties, ſometimes all the bees of a hive, and 
endeavour to force that entrance which they 
ſought before with ſo much caution. They come 
in ſuch numbers, as frequently to make thoſe 
who are not acquainted with theſe ſcenes, miſ- 
take them for new {warms : but the number 
of dead bees ſtrewed on the ground, Joon con- 
vinces them of this error. Columella e ad- 
viſes to kill the queen, if poſſible, (meaning 
undoubtedly. that of the affailants) and to 
{ſprinkle them with mead, or ſome other ſweet 
liquor; for, ſays he, the ſweetneſs being fa- 
miliar to them, appeaſes their wrath. It may 
at leaſt have this good effect; that it will wet 
their wings, and, by its clammineſs, deprive 
the bees of ſo free an uſe of them as they 
would otherwiſe have. | 

THE molt effectual way to prevent the loſs 
of bees, as well as of honey, occaſioned by 
theſe robberies, is, early in the autumn to 
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ſhorten the entrance into the hive, as before. 
directed, ſo as to leave room for only two or 


three bees to paſs a- breaſt. The bees will be 


much better able to defend this reduced en- 


trance, than if it were larger. If, notwith- 
ſtanding this narrowneſs of the paſlage, cob- 
bers attack a hive, the entrance ſhould in- 
ſtantly be almoſt intirely ſhut up, and kept 
ſo till the., thieves are gone; though many of 
the bees then out, and fighting in defence 


of their habitations, muſt be thereby ſacri- 


ficed to tlie ſafety of the reſt. The entrance 
ſhould be again opened as ſoon as the coaſt is 
clear; and it will be adviſeable in the evening 
to examine the ſtate of the hive, eſpecially as 
to weight, leſt theſe plunderers ſhould have 
been at it before, and thereby have brought 
it low. In this caſe, it will be better to — + 
what remains, than to run the hazard of loſ- 
ing the whole: but if it feels heavy, the en- 


trance ſhould have only a paſſage for air, none 


for bees; and every crevice around the hiye 
ſhould be cloſed up with equal care, not only 
to guard againſt the attacks of their enemies, 
but to keep the bees themſelves from going 
out. If but a few robbers appear, the bees 
of the hive. ſhould be put on their guard, by 
irritating them with ſome plant offenſive to 
them; Pr they will inſtantly ſeize the robbers, 
and execute due vengeance - on them. The 
perſon who is thus employed at a time * 
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all the bees are full of reſentment, ſhould: 
himfelf be well defended from their ſtings. 

- In the third claſs of enemies to bees is a 
mall caterpillar, termed the wax- worm, or 
wax-moth, becauſe of the havock it makes 
on wax. It is tender in its frame, unarmed 
and defenceleſs ; and yet can ſubſiſt itſelf in 
the midſt, and at the coſt, of the moſt nu- 
merous hive. A few of theſe little caterpil- 
lars will deſtroy and break to pieces the combs 
of a hive, build up new edifices for lodging 
themſelves in it, and finally force the bees to 
1 the place. 

Tuis inſect is of the ſpecies of the Falſe 
moth, and is extremely nimble. Itis enough 
for it to get into a hive: unawares. It runs 6 
very ſwiftly, that it paſſes unperceived, and 
Aides into ſome narrow place between the 
combs, perhaps inaccefiible to bees, there to 
lay its eggs in ſecutity. This done, it makes 
its eſcape as well as it can. From each of 
theſe eggs proceeds a caterpillar, which eſcapes 
certam death merely by its extreme ſmall- 
neſs, and the quickneſs with which it ſpins 
and enwraps itſelf in a covering ſufficient to 
ſecure it from all harm. This covering, or 
tube, is glued to the wax which the caterpillar 
feeds on, and this inſect lengthens the tube as 
it cats the wax, till at laſt it ſhuts itſelf up in 
order to be transformed into a chryſalis. Se- 
veral caterpillars, and conſequently ſeveral 
moths, muſt proceed from the eggs which = 

males 
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males and females engender. Probably the 
bees. deſtroy great numbers of the moths: 
however, if a ſingle female has an opportunity 
to lay her eggs, ſhe is ſo exceedinghy prolific, 
that this ſecond brood may quite overſpread 
the hive. If one of the impregnated females 
eſcapes out of the hive by means of her great 
nimbleneſs, ſhe ſeeks out another hive, in 
fd ſhe ſpreads the fame ſource of miſ- 

WHEN we conſider how great damage this 
moth in particular, and other inſects which 
frequently find means to creep into the have, 
do to the combs of the bees; we ſhall find the 
Romans judged very rightly in cleaning their 
hives ; of the manner of doing which, Colu- 
mella 1 to the following purport f.. 


HE hives ſhould be firſt cured by open» 
« ing them in the ſpring, in order that all 
« the filth which has en in them dur- 
ing the winter, may be removed. Spiders, 
„ which ſpoil the combs, and theſe ſmall 
worms, or rather caterpillars, from which 
the moths proceed, muſt be killed,  Dur- 
« ing this qperation, the ſmoak made by 
* burning cow-dung mixed with a little 
« greaſe, may be conveyed into the hive. 
« When the hive has been thus cleaned, the 
« bees will apply themſelves to work with 
the greater diligence and reſolution. From 
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the ſummer ſolſtice to the, autumnal equi- 
vox, the hives ſhould be opened, cleaned, 
and ſmoaked, every tenth day, and then 
waſhed and cooled with cold ſpring- water; 


and what impurities cannot be waſhed 


away, ſhould be wiped off with the pinion 
of a ſufficiently ſtrong wing. Particular 
care muſt be taken to ſweep out every ca- 
_ terpillar that can be ſeen, and to deftroy 
all the moths. To this end, a veſſel with 


a narrow neck increaſing gradually to a wide 
mouth, with a light in the neck, ſhould 


be placed under the hive, in the evening. 


The moths, gathering from all parts around 


this light, are, in that narrow ſpace, fcorched 


and killed. The hives muſt be carefully 
uarded in this ſeaſon from robbers, and 
eſpecially waſps, which'lie in wait before 


the door, to watch the coming out of the 


bees. 
O the approach of winter, the Hives 
ſhould be again cleaned from all filth and 


noxious inſets, becauſe it is not proper to 


open them in the winter : and that this 
may be done the more effectually, a bright 
ſun-ſhiny day ſhould be choſen for it. If 
the hive 1s not ſufficiently filled with combs 
the vacuities 1n it ſhould be filled up with 


ſome ſuitable ſubſtance, in order that, the 


void ſpace being thereby reduced to a nar- 
rower compaſs, the bees may the more 
calily keep themſelyes warm during the 

| Winter. 


Of taking the Honey and Max. 3 
«« winter. The ſipalleſt crevices muſt now 
«© be carefully ſtopped up, and the hives be 
covered with ſtraw, to ſhelter them from 
*« ſtorms, even though they are in porticos.” 


OF THE COMMON METHOD OF 
TAKING THE HONEY AND WAX. 


AVING given an account of the ene- 

mies to bees, I now proceed to their 
moſt inhuman one, man, who wantonly de- 
ſtroys greater numbers of them, than all the 
reſt of their foes put together. Were we to 
kill the hen for her egg, the cow for her 
milk, or the ſheep for the fleece it bears, every 
one would inſtantly ſee how much we ſhould 
act contrary to our own intereſt : and yet this 
is practiſed every year in regard to bees. Would 
it not argue more wiſdom in us, to be con- 
tented with taking away only a portion. of 
their wax and honey, as is the practice of ma- 
ny countries? The common method here is, 
that when thoſe which are doomed for ſlaughter 
have been marked out (which 1s generally 
done in September) a hole is dug near the 
hive, and a ſtick, at the end of which is a 
rag that has been dipped in melted brimſtone, 
being ſtuck in that hole, the rag is ſet on fire, 
the hive is immediately ſet over it, and the 
earth is inſtantly thrown = all around, fo that 
none of the ſmoak can eſcape. In a quarter 


of an hour, all the bees are ſeemingly dead; 
53 and 
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and they will ſoon after be irtecoverably ſo, 


by being buried in the earth that is returned 
back into the hole: I ſay, they will ſoon be 


abſolutely killed by this laſt means ; becauſe 


it has been found by experiment, that all the 
bees which have been affected only by the 
fume of the brimſtone, recover again, ex- 
cepting ſuch as have been finged.or hurt by 
the flame. Hence it is evident, that the 
fume of brimſtone might be uſed for intox- 
icating the bees, with ſome few precautiofis. 
The heavieſt and. the lighteſt hives are alike 
treated in this manner ; the former, becauſe 


they yield the moſt profit, with an immedi- 


ate return; and the latter, becauſe they would 
not be able to ſurvive the winter. Thoſe 
hives which weigh from fifteen to twenty 
pounds are thought to be the fitteſt for keep» 
ing. 


OF THE METHOD PRACTISED BY 


THE GREEKS AND ROMANS, FOR 
TAKING THE WAX AND HONEY, 


WITHOUT: DESTROYING- THE 


BEES. 


H E following are the directions given 

by Columellas for taking the wax and 
honey, in the more humane and judicious 
manner of ſaving the lives of the bees. 


8 Lib. ix c. 15. See allo Varro de Re ruſtica, lib. iii. c. 16. 
« Cuoos} 
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„ Cnooset the early morning, before the 
«« bees are ſtirring; for it is not proper to ex- 
«« aſperate them in the middle of the day: 
have ready two knives, about a foot and an 
half long; one with a cutting edge on each 


«« fide; the other of a curved form, with a 


very ſharp edge on one fide only, and a 
«« back faſhioned for ſcraping. With the 
“ former of theſe, cut down the combs; and 
« with the latter ſcrape off whatever frag- 
ments may have been left. Have alſo ready 
an earthen pot, with live coals in it, and 
with a funnel-ſhaped cover, through which 
the ſmell of galbanum, or of dried dung, 
may be conveyed to any part of the have, 
in order to drive the bees from the combs 
intended to be taken away. 
Tux firſt ſeaſon for taking the combs is 
* when the bers are obſerved to expel the 
* drones. The combs always hang from 
© the roof of the hive, adhering but little to 
the ſides: In other reſpects, they are of 
** a ſhape fitted to the figure of the hive.” At 
the firſt time of taking the combs, only 
<«« one-fifth part of them need be left; becauſe 
the fields ſtill continue to abound in food 
for the bees: but at the ſecond taking, about 
the autumnal equinox, a third part ſhould 
be left, on account of the then approach- 
ing winter. This, however, is not an in- 
« variable rule; for it ſhould be altered ac- 
* cording to the nature of the ſeaſons, and 
| F4 the 
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the greater or leſs plenty of food in diffe- 


rent ſituations. The combs are cut out with 


the cutting knife, and whatever fragments 


of them are left, may be pared off with 
the crooked knife. All the old combs, and 
ſuch as are any way impaired by vermin or 
otherwiſe, ſhould be taken away, as well 
as thoſe that are full of honey. The combs 
which contain bee-bread, or young bees, 
ſhould be left, the . for a ſupply of 


food, and the others for a recruit of young 


bees. The hive ſhould be ſo placed when 
the combs are firſt cut, that the remaining 


combs may be eafily come at when theſe 


laſt are alſo to be taken; for the older the 


combs are, the worſe is the honey. 


© ALL the combs ſhould then be carried 
into the place where the honey is to be ſe- 
parated from the wax; and particular care 
ſhould be taken to ſtop every hole through 
which the bees might find admittance” into 
this place, becauſe they would otherwiſe be 
very troubleſome during that operation. 
Dry dung may be kept burning at the door, 
to prevent their entrance there, 


„Tux honey ſhould be drained from the 


combs as ſoon as poſſible; and thoſe combs 
which have young bees in them, or are any 


ways damaged, ſhould be carefully parted 
from the reſt; leſt a bad flavour be com- 


-municated to the honey. The honey 


* which 
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„ which flows freely ſhould be kept by itſelf, 


as being the pureſt and beſt.” 
SOMEWHAT ſimilar to this, but fimpler, 


and ſo far better, is the method now practiſed in 
Greece, as related by Mr. Wheeler b, whole 
words I ſhall here give. 
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„% MounT Hymethus is celebrated for the 

beſt honey in all Greece. We eat of it 
very freely, finding it to be very good, and 
were not at all incommoded with any grip- 
ings after it. This mountain was not leſs 
famous in times paſt for bees and admirable 
honey; the antients - believing - that bees 
were firſt bred here, and that all other bees 
were but colonies from this mountain; 
which if ſo, we aſſured ourſelves that it 
muſt be from this part of the mountain 
that the colonies were ſent ; both becauſe 
the honey here made is the beſt, and that 
here they never deſtroy the bees. It is of 
a good conſiſtence, of a fair gold-colour, 
and the ſame quantity ſweetens more water 
than the like quantity of any other doth. 
The natives wondered at my-comrade, in 
that he preferred the white honey of France; 
telling him, that white honey is raw, and 
not rightly concocted either by nature or 
the bees. I no ſooner knew that they 
never deſtroy or impair the ſtock of bees in 


h A Journey into Greece, by George Wheeler, Eſq; in 
Company with Dr, Spon of Lyons, p. 411. 
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taking away their honey, but I was inqui- 
ſitive to underſtand their mehod of order- 
ing the bees; which being an art ſo wor- 
thy the knowledge of the curious, I ſhall 
not think it beſide the purpoſe, to relate 
what I ſaw, and was informed to that 
effect, by ſuch as had ſkill in that place. 

© THE hives they keep their bees in are 
made of willows or oſiers, faſhioned like 
our common duſt-baſkets, wide at top and 
narrow at the bottom, and plaiſtered with 
clay or loam within and without. They 
are ſet as in PI. 1. Fig. 4. with the wide 
end upmoſt. The tops are covered with 
broad flat ſticks, which are alſo plaiſtered 
over with clay ; and to ſecure them from 
the weather, they cover them with a tuft 
of ſtraw, as we do. Along each of theſe 
ſticks, the bees faſten their combs; ſo that 
a comb may be taken out whole, without 
the leaſt bruiſing, and with the greateſt 
eaſe imaginable. To increaſe them in ſpring 
time, that is in March or April, until the 
beginning of May, they divide them; firſt 
ſeparating the ſticks on which the combs and 


bees are faſtened, from one another, with 


a knife: fo taking out the firſt comb and 
bees together on each fide, they put them 
into another baſket; in the ſame order as 
they were tzken out, until they have equally 
divided them. After this, when they are 
both again accommodated with ſticks and 

Bok «« plaiſter, 
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« plaiſter, they ſet the new baſket in the place 
« of the old one, and the old one in fome 
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new place. And all this they do in the 


middle of the day, at ſuch time as the 
greateſt part of the bees are abroad; who 
at their coming home, without much dif- 
ficulty, by this means divide themſelves 
equally. This device hinders them from 
ſwarming and flying away. In Auguſt they 
take out their honey, which they do in the 
day time alſo, while they are abroad; the 
bees being thereby, ſay they, diſturbed leaſt: 
at which time they take out the combs 
laden with honey, as before; that is, be- 
ginning at each outſide, and ſo taking away, 
until they have left only ſuch a quantity of 
combs, in the middle, as they judge will 
be ſufficient to maintain the bees in winter; 
{weeping thoſè bees that are on the combs 
into the baſket again, and again covering 
it with new ſticks and plaiſter. 

AlL that I doubt concerning the 

tice of this here in England, is, that 

haps the bees gather a leſs quantity of honey 
in this country; and that, ſhould we take 
from them a like proportion of it, they 
would not have enough left to preſerve 


them in winter. But this hinders not 


much: for by being leſs covetous, and not 
taking ſo much honey from the poor bees, 
the great increaſe and multiplying of them 
would ſoon equalize, and far exceed the 

| little 
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« little profit we have by deſtroying them. 
This is done without the ſmoke of ſulphur, 


„ which takes away very much of the fra- 
« grance of the wax: and ſure I am, that 


„ the honey can receive neither good taſte, 


„ nor good ſmell, from it.“ 

Mr. Wurz likewiſe informs us, that 
whilſt he was viewing the beauties of Par- 
naſſus, he enjoyed the ' ſweets of a repaſt of 
honey thus eaſily come at. After I had 
« diſcourſed ſome time,” ſays hei, “ with 
the good old Caloyer (Prieſt), whom they 
« eſteemed a faint, I was conducted into a 
«« garden well flanted, with beans and peas 
** (this was at the end of January), and ano- 
* ther by it furniſhed with four or five hun- 
*« dred ſtocks of bees. The good old Caloyer 
“ preſently went, took a ſtock of bees, and 
** brought me of delicate white honey-combs, 
„ with bread and olives, and very good wine; 
c to which he ſat us down in his hat, and 
* made us a dinner, with far greater ſatiſ- 
% faction than the moſt princely banquet in 
« Europe could have afforded us.” 

Tua the number of our hives might be 
greatly increaſed wherever there is proper 
paſture for bees, appears evidently from Mr, 
Wheeler's narrative, and is confirmed by the 
following paſſage in the account lately pub- 
liſhed of the ſheep in Spain. 


p- 326, 
« Tp 
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% Ir ſheep loved aromatic plants, it would 
« be one of the greateſt misfortunes that 
« could befal the farmers in, Spain. The 
« number of bee-hives there is incredible. 
« I am almoſt aſhamed to, give under my 
« hand, that I knew a pariſh-prieſt who had 
« five thouſand hives. The bees ſuck all their 
« honey, and gather all their wax, from the 
« aromatick flowers,., which enamel and per- 
« fume two-thirds of the ſheep-walks. This 
« prieſt cautiouſly ſeizes the queens in a ſmall 


« crape fly-catch, and then clips off their 


« wings, after which their majeſties ſtay at 
home: he aſſured me, that he never loſt a 
« fwarm from the day of this diſcovery, to 
« the day he ſaw me, which was, I think, 
« five, years after.“ 

Tux Greek method, which Mr. Wheeler 
relates, of ſharing the honey with the bees, 
has been lately introduced into France, as we 
are informed by Meſſ. de Reaumur and Dy 
Hamel. The latter gives the following ac- 
count of it, in the memoirs of the royal aca- 
demy of ſciences, for the year 1754K. 

« M. PROUTEAU made great improve- 
« ments in the management of bees. I took 
« a ſingular pleaſure in being, from time to 
« time, an eye-witneſs of the progreſs of his 
« reſearches, and in admiring the ſucceſs of 
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Of the Management of Bees. 
his induſtry. J took notes of what I ſaw, 
and communicated them to M. de Reau- 
mur, who has added them to his own yery 


intereſting oblervations on bees. The me- 
thods practiſed by M. Prouteau have rendered 


r of Gatinois ſomewhat famous, 
"xc 


PRrRoVUTEAU is dead; but the taſte for 
rearing bees has increaſed, This ſpirit of 
inquiry being continued, ſeveral ſucceſsful 
trials have been made, and particularly by the 
Sieur Deſbois at Pethiviers, who excels in 
the management of theſe little animals, 
He has deviſed new methods of practice, 
which are adopted by all who rear bees. 

* TT is true, that the firſt hints of theſe 
practices may be found in M. de Reau- 
mur's works: but it is right to inform the 
public, that they are executed in an ex- 
tenſive manner, and with ſucceſs ; were it 
only to refute the prejudice of thoſe who 
lay to the charge of inquirers into nature, 
that their purſuits are only matters of mere 
curioſity and amuſement. | 

% To ſhew in their order the diſcoveries 
that have been made in this province, I 
ſhall here run over the different operations 
which ſucceed one another during the courſe 
of a year. . 


As ſoon as the ſeverity of the winter is 


over, the bees go forth from their hives, to 
gather in their harveſt from the trees which 


are firſt in bloom. They are ſeen at this 


ſeaſon 
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ſeaſon to alight on the bark of reſinous 
trees, from whence they are thought to ga- 
ther the propolis. They are permitted to 
indulge themſelves: peaceably in theſe oc- 
cupations, till the coming out of the firſt 
ſwarms, which generally lafts from che 
2oth of May to the 20th of ſune. 

„ Tar1R ſwarming is watched with 
vigilance, and all poſſible care is taken 15 
put both the ſtrong and the weak ſwarms 
into hives. The ſtrong ones form good 
hives; and the weak ones ſerve to ſtrengthen 
thoſe which ſtand in need of their aſſiſtance, 
as I ſhall hereafter explain: for the greateſt 
part of the art of managing 'theſe inſects 
conſiſts in keeping the hives always well 
ſtocked with bees; theſe being ſo many 
labourers which work with ene acti- 
vity to enrich their maſter. 

« As the ſwarms or caſts which come in 
July are ſmall, they ſhould always be made 
uſe of to ſtrengthen weak hives; though 
many, without troubling themſelves about 
theſe little ſwarms, ſhift their bees from 
one hive into another, from the very be- 
ginning of July, in order to poſſeſs them- 
ſelves 55 all the wax, and all the honey, 
which they have amaſſed in great quantity 
from off the ſpring flowers. The manner 
of performing this operation is thus: 

« Ons or two openings are made at the 


top of 'the-hive intended to be emptied ; by 
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cutting down the oſiers which run eroſs- 


wiſe, and ſparing as much as poſſible thoſe 
vhich run length-wiſe, in order that it 


may be repaired after it has been emptied, 
by weaving in new oſiers. This hive is 
then placed on the back of a chair, the end 
of which is reſted on a bench, and the 
hive into which the bees are to be driven 
is ſet over that other hive. N 

To prevent the bees from eſcaping. FEA 
tween the hives, theſe are wrapped up in 2 


large cloth tied round with a cord. An 


earthen pot with live-coals in it, covered 
with a 2. linen-rags, to make a great 
deal of ſmoke, is put under the chair, that 
the ſmoke may get into the full hive. The 
bees, incommoded by the ſmoke, aſcend 
to the top, and dung there an opening, 
go into the empty hive, to avoid that nui- 
ſance. When it is ſuppoſed that they are 
all got into the upper hive, this 4s gently 
lifted. off, and ſet upon the ground, and 
the full hive is carried away quickly. 

*« IT is well known, that the propagation 
of their ſpecies is what the bees have moſt 
of all at heart. Take away their provi- 
ſions, which they have been at infinite pains 
to amaſs, and they will procure themſelves 
a new. ſtore: but if their brood is taken 
from them, the diſcouragement is ſenſible, 
and nothing but the hope of ſeeing their 


queek: lay eggs anew can determine them 
„ to 
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Of taking the Honey and Wax. 81 
to return to their labours. Accordingly, it 
is obſerved, that when the brood is pre- 
ſerved in changing the hives, the activity is 
much greater than when the bees are de- 
prived of them. n 
„% To explain the manner in which the 
young are preſerved, it is neceſſary to pre- 


miſe, that the ſmoke of rags intoxicates the 


bees in ſome degree, from which they gra- 
dually recover. While they are in that 
ſtate, the combs are taken out of the: hive 


from which the bees have been driven, and 


ſuch of them as are full of honey are ſet 
apart for the profit of the owner, who takes 
great care not to damage thoſe which con- 
tain the young, and replaces them quite at 
the top of a new hive, where they are ſup- 
ported by ſticks run acroſs. This hive is 
placed near to that in which the bees were 
left; and upon giving this laſt a ſmart 
ſtroke with the hand, the bees in it fall to 
the ground, where they are inſtantly co- 
vered with that in which the combs with 
the young brood were fixed. The bees, 
ſoon recovering, aſcend into this hive, where, 
finding their young, they ſet to work with in- 


ere dible alacrity to repair their loſſes: Bey 


ſoon faſten the combs with their young oft- 
ſpring either to the hives, or to the ſticks : 
the nymphs that have been killed in the 
courſe of this operation are taken out of the 
cells, which are then filled with honey; new 

G * combs 
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« combs are immediately ſet about; the re- 
«© maining nymphs ſoon become bees; and 
* by this increaſe of the number of labourers, 
„ the cells are quickly filled with honey. 
« That this may be the more ſpeedily accom- 
„ pliſhed, the bees are removed to places 
„ where they find plants ſtill in bloom. Of 
&« this kind are heath, melilot, broom, ſea- 
© ruſhes, vetches, buck-wheat, wild muf- 
« tard, or charlock growing in too great 
plenty in corn fields, and eſpecially the vi- 
© ga aurea Virginiana Zanoni, which our pea- 
« ſants call baſtard- hemp. 
% Tr the weather is favourable, and there c 
« is plenty of flowers, the hives that were firſt I © 
„ changed are well filled towards the end of 
% Auguſt. When that is the caſe, they are 3 
« emptied a ſecond time; ſtill with the ſane 60 
* care of their young: and as it is of the 
*« higheſt importance that the hives be al- 
« ways well ſtocked with bees, it is“ at this 1 
time found neceſſary to ſtrengthen ſome I © 
* 'hives, by uniting the bees of two hives 
into one. 11 5 
6 WHEN it is intended to unite the bees f 

« two hives, one of them is fumigated as be- 
« fore, ſo as to force the bees into an empty £ © 
« hive. Being then ſtruck to the ground, 
te they are covered with the hive which is to 

receive this reinforcement. The ſtrange 
bees mingle with the others, and form one | ,,, 
family, generally without much conten- da 

« tion; 


- 
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« tion ; thaugh ſometimes there ariſes a quar- 
« rel which coſts the lives of many bees; and 
| it is thaught that theſe hoſtilities do not 
| «« ceaſe till one of the mothers has been kill- 
« ed!, If there be feveral weak hives, and 
„ none of the others ſtand in need of being 
f « re-inforced, two or three of the weak ones 
? % may be united together; for in this ſtate 
. « they often turn out very profitable. 
t As ſaog as the hives have been changed 
a « a ſecond time, they are carried into the 
. « neighbourhood of a field of buek-wheat; 
to enable the bees to collect a third ſtore ; 
© and in a favourable ſeaſon for working; 
t « when there is not either much rain or 
fäG © ſtormy wind, and the flowers blow: well, 
e „ the hives are ſo well filled by the end of 
ce September, that near half a foot of the 
e « combs may be pꝓared off. This operation . 
- © requires few precautions: the hive is laid al 
is on a chair a little inclined, and the bees 77 
ie are forced to retire to the top of the hive, IH 


88 by blowing in ſmoke between the combs, Fed 
| « which are then cut without the leaſt-dif- 1 
af * turbance from the bees, 8 8 | 
e Ir is almoſt needleſs to ſay that the 


ty | * hives ſhould not be changed again, unlefs 5 
d, | © they are very heavy, and well ſtocked with 
to | © bees. And even they are, the bazard 


ge ! It would therefore be prudent to Kill one of the ma- 
thers when the bees ate ſtruck down upon the ground; 4 | 
N- liace this would prevent any future animoſity, —_ _ 
bs G 2 * of 7 
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84 O the» Management f Bees. 
«« of their not recruiting their loſs, in this 
* late ſeaſon of the year, ſhonld not be ven- 
% tured for the inconfiderable profit they 
would yield: for the honey which is col- 
lected from buck-wheat is always yellow, 
« and of little value. 
 « IN the beginning of October, the hives 
« ſhould be viſited, or rather weighed by 
hand, in order to give honey to the bees 
« of ſuch as are light, and therefore judged 
% not to have a ſufficiency of proviſion for 
the winter; a ſubject which will be ſpoken 
« of hereafter, But in the mean time 1 
e ought not here to paſs over in filence a fact 
«« which none of us could account for. 
„ 'Havine viſited” our hives this autumn, 
« to ſee which of them would want help, we 
found one very light, and judged that fx 
*« pounds of honey ſhould be given to this 
«« hive. Four or five days after, when this hive 
** was lifted up, in order to put the plate of ho- 
* ney under it, it was found to be very heavy, 
«© without its being poſſible to conceive how, 
«© jn {o advanced a ſeaſon, the bees could have 
e collected ſo much. We ſuſpected that they 
*. had plundered ſome netghticoring hive : 
« but if they did, they muſt have gone a 
«« great way for it; there not being wy hives 
near chat had been robbed. 

« THz nature of the ſeaſons has a great ef- 
« feCt on the labour of the bees, with regard 


4 to — ſucceſs; and of this the proprietor 
% ſhould 
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ſhould be able to judge: for though their. 
hives may be changed three times in fa- 


„ yourable years; the ſeaſons. may be ſuch 
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in other years, that they cannot. be changed 


more than once. This difference ſhould 


alſo be attended to in chooſing their paſ- 
ture: for inſtance, if the ſummer is wet, 


© ſhady and watery, places ſhould be ayoided, 
becauſe there the bees themſelves would. be 
in danger of being . deſtroyed. by the wa- 


terineſs of the honey. On the other hand, 
theſe are the beſt ſituations in dry years, 
when all the flowers are parched up in 
places expoſed to the ſun. Sudden and un- 
foreſeen changes may deceive the moſt in- 
telligent huſbandman; and in that caſe he 
ſhould give his bees a ſupply e 
to their exigencies. 

« IT ſometimes. happens that when * 
hives are quite full of honey, we find others 


almoſt empty. We call theſe laſt gene- 


rated hives, the bees of which work only 


to live. This inaction of the bees is gene- 
rally a fign that their queen is dead. In 
this caſe, if the hive is weak in bees, it is 
added to a ſtrong one; but if it is ſtrong 
in bees, a weak hive is added to it: or an 
old hive may be examined, to ſee whether 
there be not in it a young queen to ſpare; 
by this means the activity of the bees is ge- 
nerally reſtored. Some hives degenerate 
when full of combs and honey : not for 

G 3 « want 
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« want of a queen; but becauſe the bees, 
„ content with their ſore, indulge them: 
_ « ſelves in idleneſs. In this caſe, they may 
« be put into another hive, if the ſeaſon is 
« yet favourable ;- or the combs may be cut 
off to within four or five inches of the to 
Hof the hive. If they are not N tel 
by theſe means, it is a ſure ſign that che 
queen is dead. 
 * T $HALL cloſe this account with the re- 
lation of a fact which happened to a cler- 
gyman in the neighbourhood of Pethiviers. 
He ſet a well ſtocked hive of bees upon a 
tub turned bottom up, after having made 
* à hole through that bottom. The bees 
« made in this tub combs fo large, that their 
« cells reſembled quills. Tt contamed near 
« fix pounds of wax, and four hundred and 
twenty pounds of honey. This was a great 
* deal: for our beſt hives weigh but from 
“ eighty to an hundred pounds, and contain 
* only from two pounds to two pounds and 
an half of wax, and about ſeventy pounds 
* of honey.“ 
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or THE IMPROVED  METHODS''OF 


y BW TAKING THE HONEY AND'WAX 
D WITHOUT - DESTROYING, THE © 
p BEES: oy aten Nigro 


TTEMPTS have been made in our 

own country, to attain the deſirable end 
of getting the honey and wax without deſtroy- 
— ing the bees. John Geddy, Eſq; publiſhed 
- in the year 1665 his invention of boxes for 

. preſerving the lives of bees. Theſe were im- 
a proved by Joſeph Warder, Phyſician, at Croy- 
e don, who at the ſame time embelliſhed his 
account of the ſtructure and uſe of theſe boxes, 
with ſeveral other curious circumſtances con- 
cerning bees, in his work intituled The: true 

Amazons, or the Monarchy of Bees. . Two 
very worthy clergymen, the reverend Mr. 
John Thorley of Oxford, and the reverend 
Mr. Stephen White, M.A; Rector of Holton 
in Suffolk, have brought the method of pre- 
ſerving the lives of bees to {till greater per- 
fection. I ſhall relate the opinions and prac- 
tice of each, beginning with Mr. Thorley, 
who lived many years before Mr. White, and 
mix their accounts with the beſt improvements 
that have been lately made in foreign countries. 
Ma. THoORLEY, in his Exquiry into the Na- 
ture, Order, and Government of Bees m, thinks 
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colonies preferable to hives, for the following 
reaſons, Firſt, the more certain preſervation, 
of yery many thouſands of theſe noble and 
uſeful creatures: Secondly, their greater 
ſtrength (which conſiſts in numbers) and 
conſequently their greater ſafety from robbers: 
Thirdly, their greater wealth, ariſing from the 
united labours of the greater number. He tells 
us v that he has in ſome ſummers taken two 
boxes filled with honey from one colony; and 
yet ſufficient ſtore has been left for their main- 
tenance during the winter; each box weigh- 
ing forty pounds. Add to theſe advantages, 
the pleaſure of viewing them; with the greateſt 
ſafety, at all ſeaſons, even in their buſieſt 
time of gathering, and their requiring a much 
leſs attendance in ſwarming time.. The bees 
thus managed are alſo more effectually ſecured 
from wet and cold, from mice and other ver» 
min, 

His boxes are made of deal, which, being 
ſpungy, ſucks up the breath of the bees 


ſooner than a more ſolid wood would do. Yel- 


low dram-deal thoroughly ſeaſoned is the beſt. 

An octagon, being nearer to a ſphere, is 
better than a ſquare — for as the bees, in 
winter, lie in a round body near the centre of 
the hive, a due heat is then conveyed to all 
the out- parts, and the honey is kept from 


candying. 


P. 140. 


Tur 
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Tux dimenſions which Mr. Thorley, after 


many years experience, recommends for the 
boxes are ten inches depth, and twelve or 
fourteen inches breadth, in the inſideo. He 
has tried boxes containing a buſhel or more, 
but found them not to anſwer the deſign 
like thoſe of a lefler ſize. The larger are 
much longer in fillin wg; ſo that it is later 
ere you come to reap the fruits of the labour 
of the bees; nor is the honey there ſo good 
and fine; the effluvia even of their own bodies 
tainting it. 

Taz beſt and pureſt honey is that which is 
gathered in the firſt five or fix Weeks: and 
in boxes of leſs dimenſions you may take in 
a month or little more, provided the ſeaſon 
be favourable, a box full of the fineſt honey. 

THe top of the box p'ſhould be made of an 
entire board, a full inch thick after it has 
been planed, and it ſhould project on all ſides 
at leaf 
box. In the middle of this top there muſt 
be a hole five inches ſquare, for a communi- 
cation between the boxes; and this hole ſhould 
be covered with a ſliding ſhutter, of deal or 
elm, running eaſily in a groove over the back 
window. The eight pannels, nine inches dee 
and three quarters of an inch thick when 

laned, are to be let into the top ſo far as to 
keep th them in their proper places; to be ſecured 


o p. 141, PP. 142. 
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an inch beyond the dimenſions of the 
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at the corners with plates of braſs, and to be 
cramped with wires at the bottom, to k 
them firm: for the heat in ſummer will try 
their ftrengthp. There ſhould be a glaſs win- 
dow behind, fixed in a frame, with a thin 
deal cover, two ſmall braſs hinges, and a but- 
ton to faſten it. This window will be ſuf- 
ficient for inſpecting the progreſs of the bees. 
Two brafs handles, one on each fide, are ne- 
ceſſary, to lift up the box: theſe ſhould be 
fixed in with two thin plates of iron, near 


three inches long, ſo as to turn up and down, 


and put three inches below the top-board, 
which is nailed cloſe down with ſprigs to the 


other parts of the box. 


Tuosk who chuſe a frame within, to which 


the bees may faſten their combs, need only 


uſe a couple of deal ſticks of an inch ſquare, 
placed a-croſs the box, and ſupported by two 


pins of braſs ; one an inch and half below the 
top, and the other two inches below it; by 


which means the combs will quickly find a reſt. 


One thing more, which perfects the work, is, 


a paſſage, four or five inches long, and leſs 


than half an inch deep, for the bees to go 


in and out at the bottom of the box. 


P Dr. Warder makes the top of the box eighteen inches 
over; the pannels ſeven inches and a quarter wide on the 
outſide, and ſix and three quarters in the inſide; and the 
diameter of the box ſeventeen inches. Monarchy of Bees, 
p. 123, 
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OF THE MANAGEMENT OE 
BEES IN COLONIES. 


IN kee 55 bees in colonies, an bob: is 


neceſſary, or at leaſt a ſhed; without 
which the weather, eſpecially the heat of 
the ſun, would ſoon rend the boxes to pieces. 
Your houſe may be made of any — 
you pleaſe, but deal is the beſt. Of what« 
ever ſort the materials are, the houſe muſt be 
ainted, to ſecure it from the weather. 2 
Tux length of this houſe, we will ſuppoſe 
for fix colonies, ſhould be full twelve feet and 
an half, and each colony ſhould ſtand a foot diſ- 
tance from the other: It ſhould be three feet 
and an half high, to admit four boxes one upon 
another; but if only three boxes are employed, 
two feet eight inches will be ſufficient. Its 
breadth in the infide ſhould be two feet. The 
four corner poſts ſhould be made of oak, and 
well fixed in the ground, that no ſtormy winds 
may overturn it, and all the rails ſhould be of 
oak, ſupported by ſeveral uprights of the ſame, 
before and behind, that they may not yield or 
ſink under fix, ſeven, or eight hundred weight, 
or upwards. The floor of the houſe (about 
two feet from the ground) ſhould 'be ſtron 
and ſmooth, that the loweſt box may ſand 
cloſe to lit. 
Turs floor may be made with boards or 
planks of deal the full length of the bee- 
| | houſe; 
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Houſe; or, which is preferable, with a board or 
alank to each colony, of two ſeet four inches 
long, and fixed down to the rails; and that 
part which appears at the front of the houſes 
may be cut into a ſemi- circle, as a proper 
alighting place for the bees, Plane it to a 
{lope,. that the wet may fall off. When this 
floor to a ſingle colony wants to be repaired, 
it may eaſily be removed, and another be 
placed in its room, without diſturbing, the 
other colonies, or touching any other part of 
the floor. Te" 
UPoN this floor, at equal diſtances, all 
your colonies, muſt be placed, againſt a door 
or paſſage cut in the front of the houſe. | 
Ox x obſerve farther, to prevent any falſe 
ſtep, that as the top-board of the box (bein 
a full inch broader than the other part) will 
not permit the two mouths to come toge- 
ther, you muſt cut a third in a piece of Fat 
of a ſufficient . breadth, and place it between 
the other two, ſo cloſe, that not a bee may 


get that way into the houſe. And fixing the 


{aid piece of deal down to the floor with two 
lath-nails, you will find afterwards to be of 
ſervice, when you have occaſion either to raiſe 
a colony, or take a box of honey, and ma 
prove a means of preventing à great deal of 
trouble and miſchief. _ . n 
Tux houſe being in this forwardneſs you 
may cover it to your own mind, with boards, 
fine ſlates, or tiles. But contrive their poſi 
F tion 
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tion ſo as to carry off the wet, and keep out 
the cold, rain, ſnow, or whatever might any 
way prejudice and hurt them. 8 

Tux back- doors may be made of half- 
inch deal, two of them to ſhut cloſe in a 
rabet, cut in an upright pillar, which may be 
ſo contrived, as to take in and out, by a 
mortiſe in the bottom rail, and a notch in 
the infide of the upper rail, 'and faſtened with 
a ſtrong haſp. Place theſe pillars in the ſpaces” 
between the colonies. pany” ye a2 F ul 

ConCLUDING your houſe made after this 
model, without front doors, a weather- 
board will be very neceffary to carry the 
water off from the places where the bees 
ſettle and reſt. | 

Goop painting will be a great preſervative. 
Forget not to paint the mouths of your co- 
lonies, with different colours, as red, white, 
blue, yellow, &c. in form of a half-moon, 
or ſquare, that the bees may the better know 
their own home. Such diverſity will be a 
direction to them. | mn 

Txvs your bees are kept warm in the 
coldeſt winter; and in the hotteſt ſummer 
greatly refreſhed by the cool air, the back- 
doors being ſet open, without any air-holes 
made 1n the boxes. 

DR. WaARDER obſerves q, that in June, 
July, and Auguſt, when the colonies come to 
be very full, and the weather proves very hot, 

* Monarchy of Bees, p. 128. 
the 
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the appearance of a ſhower drives the bees home 
in ſuch crouds, that preſſing to get in, they 
ſtop the paſſage ſo 21 that thoſe within are 
almoſt ſuffocated for want of air; which makes 
theſe laſt ſo uneaſy, that they are like mad 
things. - In this extremity, he has lifted the 
— colony up a little on one ſide, and by thus 
iving them air, has ſoon quieted them. He 
uh known them, he ſays, come pouring out, 
on ſuch; an occaſion, in number ſufficient to 
have filled at once two or three quarts ; as if 
they had been going to ſwarm. To prevent 
this inconvenience, > adviſes cutting a hole 
two inches ſquare in about the middle of one 
of the hinder pannels of each box. Over 
this hole, nail, in the inſide of the box, a 
piece of tin- plate punched full of holes ſo fmall 
that a bee cannot creep. through them; and 
have over it, on the outſide, a very thin flider, 
made to run in grooves; ſo that, when it is 
thruſt home, all may be cloſe and warm] and 
when it is opened, in very hot weather,; the 
air may paſs through the holes, and prevent 
the ſuffocating heat. Or holes may be bored 
in the pannels themſelves, on ſuch an emer- 
gency, in a colony already ſettled. __ 

SUCH a thorough paſiage for the air may be 
very convenient in extreme heat, which is 
ſometimes ſo great as to make the honey run 
out of the combs. The Memoirs of the truly 
laudable Berne Society, for the year 1764, 
give us a particular inſtance of this, when * 

5 1. 
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ſayr, that, in 1761, many in Swiſſerland 
were obliged to ſmother their bees, when 
they ſaw the honey and wax trickling down; 
not knowing any other remedy for the loſſes 
they daily ſuſtained. Some ſhaded their hives 
from the ſun, or covered them with cloths 
wet ſeveral times a-day, and watered the 
ground all around. | 

Tux beſt time to plant the colonies iss, ei- 
ther in ſpring with new ſtocks full of bees, or 
in ſummer with ſwarms. If ſwarms are uſed, 
procure, if poſſible, two of the ſame day; hive 
them either in two boxes, or in a hive and a 
box; at night place them in the bee-houſe, 
one over the other, and, with a knife and a 
little lime and hair, ſtop cloſe the mouth of 
the hive, or upper box, ſo that not a bee 
be able to go in or out, but at the front door. 
This done, you will, in a week or ten days, 
with pleaſure ſee the combs appear in the 
boxes; but if it be an hive, nothing can be 
ſeen till the bees have wrought down into 
the box. Never plant a colony with a ſingle 
ſwarm, as Mr. Thorley ſays he has ſometimes 
done, but with little ſucceſs. 

Wurd the ſecond box, or the box under 
the hive, appears full of bees and combs, it is 
time to raiſe your colony. This ſhould be 


P. 116. * Thorley, p. 146. © Mr. Thot- 
ley (the ſon) puts a glaſs in ſtraw hives, and thereby ren- 
ders them equally convenient for looking at. 30 

| ne. 
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done in the duſk of the evening, and in the 
following manner. | | 

Prack your empty box, with the ſliding 
ſhutter drawn back, behind the houſe, near 
the colony that is to be raiſed, and at nearly 
the height of the floor; then lifting up the co- 
lony with what expedition you can, let the 
empty box be put in the place where it is to 
ſtand, and the colony upon it, and ſhut up 
the mouth of the then upper box, with lime 
and hair as before directed. 

WHEN, by the help of the windows in the 
back of the boxes, you find the middle box 
full of combs, and a quantity of honey ſealed 
up in it, the loweſt box half full of combs, 
and few bees in the uppermoſt box, proceed 
thus u. a 

Azour five o'clock in the afternoon, drive 
cloſe, with a mallet, the ſliding ſhutter under 
the hive or box that is to be taken from the 
colony. If the combs are new, the ſhutter 
may be forced home without a mallet; but 
be ſure it be cloſe, that no bees may aſcend 
into the hive or box to be removed. After 
this, ſhut cloſe the doors of your houſe, and 
leave the bees thus cut off from the reſt of 
their companions, for the ſpace of halt an 
hour or more. In this ſpace of time, having 
loſt their queen, they will fill themſelves with 
honey, and be impatient to be ſet at liberty. 


* * Thorley, p. 148. 


Ir, 
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le, in this interval, you examine the box 
or boxes beneath, and obſerve all to be quiet 
in them, you may be confident tliat the queen 
is there, and in ſafety. Hereupon taiſe the 
back part of the Hive or box fo far, 'by a piece 
of wpod flipped under it, as to give "the pri⸗ 
ſoners room to come out, and they will return 
to their fellows: then liftin box from 
off the colony, and turning it bettden upmoſt, 
cover it with a cloth all night and the next 


morning, when this cloth is removed, the 


bees that may have remained in it will return 


to the colony. Thus you have a hive or box 


of honey, and all your bees fafen,” 

Ir the bees do not all come out in this 
manner, Dr; Warder'sw method may be fol- 
lowed, eſpecially if it be with a hive. It is, 
to place the hive with the ſmall end down- 
ward in a ail; peck, or flower-pot, ſo as to 
make it ſtand firm: then to take an empty 
hive; and ſet it upon the former, and to draw 
a cloth tight round the joining of the two hives, 
fo that none of the bees may be able to get 
out: after this, to ſtrike the full hive ſo 
ſmartly as to diſturb the bees that are in it, 


1 BY kannt the bon or hive out all night, with its 
2 upmoſt, the honey will be conſiderably thickened, 
pecially if the night happens to be cold. Ltherefote think 
1 more adviſeable to drain the honey off as ſoon as poſlible, 
after the box or hive has been taken from the colony; as 
is diretted oe — Monarchy of Bees, 
p. _ * 2 
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98 Of the Management of Bees 
but with ſuch pauſes between the ſtrokes as 
to allow them < to aſcend into the empty 
hive which muſt be held faſt whilſt this i 
doing, leſt it fall off by the ſhaking of the 
other. When you perceive by the noiſe of 
the bees in the upper hive, that they are got 
into this laſt, carry it to a cloth ſpread for 
this purpoſe before the colony, 14 one end 
faltend ons gs place, and knock them 
will ſoon crawl up the cloth, 

and j Join da their f 1 who will gladly receiue 
lr. Taoklxy next gives x an account of 
his narcotic, and of the manner of uſing it. 

Taz method which he has purſued with 
great ſucceſs, for many years, and which 
he recommends to the public, as. the moſt 
effectual for preſerving bees in common hives, 
is incorporation, or uniting two ſtocks into 
one, by the help of a peculiar fume or opiate, 
which will put them intirely in your power 
for a time, to divide and diſpoſe of at plea- 
N as that dominion over them will be 
0 duration, muſt be ex ous in 
this buſineſs. PE apt 

Tux queen is dates to be anche 


for, and killed. Hives which bave ſwarmed 


twice, and are conſeq reduced in the 
numbers, are the fitteſt to be joined toge- 
ther, as this will greatly ſtrengthen and in- 


K Enquiry into the Nature, &c. of Bees, p. 13 1. 
| prove 
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prove them. If a hive! which you \wauld 
take is both rich in honey, and full of bees, 
it is but dividing the bees into two parte, and 
tting them into two boxes. inſtead of one. 
Er xamine whether the ſtock to which you in- 
tend to join the bees of another, have | 
enough in it to maintain the bees of both: it 
thould weigh full twenty pounds. 21 
Tux narcotic, or ſtupefying fume, is mai 
with the florgns maximus or puſverulentas, the 
large muſhroom, commonly known by the 
name of bunt, puckfiſt, or frog- cheeſe. It 
is as big a8 a man's head. or bigger: when 
ripe, it is of a brown colour, turns to 
der, and is exceeding light. Put _ of theſc 
s into a large paper, preſs it therein to 
OE of near halt the bulk of it's former 
ſrre, and tie it up very clote; then put it into 
an oven ſome time after the houſehold bread 
has been drawn, and let it remain there all 
night: when it is dry enough to hold fur, 
e EY The mender n is 
22:2 
Cur off a piece of the gute ds log: a5 4 
hen 's egg, and fix it in the end of a ſmall 
ſtick flit for that purpoſe, and ſhatpened at 
the other end, which place ſo that the-puck 
may hang near the middle of an empty bive. 
This hive muſt be fet with the mouth up- 
ward, in a pail or bucket which ſhall hold it 
ſteady, near the ſtock you intend to take. 
This done, ſet fire to the puck, and inime- 
H 2 « diately 
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diately place the ſtock of bees over it, tying 
à cloth round the hives, that no ſmoke may 
come forth. In a minute's time, or little 

more, you will hear the bees fall like drops 
of hail into the empty hive. Vou may then 
beat the top of the full hive gently with your 
hand, to get out as many of them as you can: 
after this, looſing the cloth, lift thee hive off 
to a table, knock it ſeveral] times againſt the 
table, ſeveral more bees will tumble out, and 
perhaps the queen among them. She often 
is one of the laſt that falls. If ſhe is not here, 
: earch for her among the main body in the 

empty hive, rm them for this purge 
on a table. 

Lou muſt proceed in the ſame manner 
with the other hive, with the bees of which 
theſe are to be united. One of the queens 
being ſecured, you muſt put the bees of both 
hives together, mingle them thoroughly, and 
drop them among the combs of the hive which 
they are intended to inhabit. When they are 
all in, cover it with a packing or other coarſe 
cloth which will admit air, and let them re- 
main ſhut up all that night and the next day. 
Lou will ſoon be ſenſible that they nm 
from this ſleep. 

Tux ſecond night after their union, in oF 
the duſk of the evening, gently remove the * 
cloth from off the mouth of the hive, (take by 
care of yourſelf) and the bees will immedi- 
ately ſally forth with a great noife ; but be- 
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ing too late, they will ſoon return: then in- 
ſerting two pieces of tobacco pipes to let in 
air, keep them confined for three or four 
days," er which the door may be left open. 
Tur beſt time of the yeie for uniting bees 
is after their young brood are all out, and be< 
fore they begin to lodge in the empty cells. 
As to the hour of the day, he adviſes young 
practitioners to do it early in the afternoon,” in 
order that, having the ho ger light, they way 
the more eaſily find out the queen. He never 
knew ſuch combined ſtocks conquered by 
robbers. They will either ſwarm in the Mein 
ſummer, or yield an hive fun of honey. 
Mr. N. TaoRLEY, ſon '8fthe > oper tne 
tioned clergyman, has addect to the edition 
which he has given of his father's bock, a 
poſtſcript purporting that perſons BD chuſe 
to keep bees in glaſs hives may, after uncoyer-' 
ing the hole at the top of a flat=topped ſtraw 
hive, or box, place the glaſs over it, ſo cloſe 
that no bees can go in or out but at the bot= 
tom of the hive or box. The glaſs hive muſt 
be covered with an empty hive, or with a cloth, 
that too much light may not prevent the bees 
from working. As ſoon as they have filled the 
ſtraw hive or box, they will begin to work 
up into the glaſs hive. He tells us, that he 
himſelf has had one of theſe glaſs hives filled 
by the bees in thirty days, in a fine ſeaſon, 


jp. 156. te 1 Wos 
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and that it contained thirty-eight pounds of 
ine honey. When the glaſs is completely 
filled, ſlide a tin- plate between it and the hive 
Ir box, ſo as to cover the paſſage, and in half 
an hour the glaſs may be taken off with ſafety. 


What few bees remain in it, will readily go 


to their companions. Ie then very oblig- 
ingly offers — ſervice and — information 
to any gentleman or lady whoſe curioſity may 
incline Rom to ioſpect his apiary. wire has 
added a glaſs window to his fltaw hives, in 
ordert to ſee what, progreſs the, bees make; 
which is of ſome importance, eſpecially if one 
hive is to be neee ſeaſon ſtill 
continues favorable for their collecting of 
honey: for; Whemfthe combs. are filled with 
honey, the gells are ſealed + f and the bees 
forſake them, and reſide moſtly in the hive 
in which their works are chiefſy carried on. 
Obſerving alſa that the bees were apt to ex- 
tend their combs through the paſſage of com 
munication into the upper hive, whether glaſs 
ot othet, which tendered ĩt neceſſary to divide 
the comb when the upper hive was taken away. 
be now puts in that paſſage a wire ſcreen, 
or netting, the meſhes of which are large 
ehough for a Joaded bee to go eafily through 
them. This preyents the joining of the combs 
from one box to che other, and conſequently 
Abviates the pecefſity of cutting them, and of 
2 ſome of the honey, which, running 

own amongſt a crowd pf bees, uſed before 
5 to 
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to inoommode them much; it being diffi». 
cult for them to clear their wings of it. Fig. 
5, (PL. 1,) is à drawing of one of his colo- 


nies. 


OF THE MANAGEMENT OF 
BEES IN HIVES. 


IHE Society which the States of Bri- 
tany have eſtabliſhed for the improve» 
ment of Agriculture, Arts, and Commerce, 
conſtantly diſtinguiſhed by the regularity and 
judgment which attend all their ſteps, have 
proceeded adnurably in regard to bees :. They 
began with procuring information of what 
has been hitherto done to preſetve the lives af- 
thoſe uſeful creatures, and at the fame time 
increaſe. the quantity of wax, their principal 
object. Count dea Bourdonnaye took upon 
himſelf not only the making of this inquiry, 
but alſo the conducting of ſuch experiments. 
as might be neceſſary to aſcertain the true 
merit of each method propoſe e. 
Ix their Memoirs tor the years 1759 and 
1760, we are informed, that the Count pre- 
ferred the following, an account of the ſue - 
ceſs with which it was attended, and alſo for 


its cheapneſs, which, as they juſtly obſerve, 
y Corps d' Obſervations de 1a Societs d'Apriculture, de 


Commerce, et des Arts, 6tablie par les Etats de Bretagne. 
Ann&es 1757 et 1759, p. 162. p. 237, 
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104 Of the Management of Bees 
is a moſt important point in whatever relates 
to the management of rural affairs. As this 
method bears a near reſemblance to Mr. Thor- 
ley's, I ſhall here ſubjoin it to his account. 
CouNnT DE LA BOURDONNAYE'S hives are 
made of ſtraw, divided into two parts, which 
are placed one over the other. Each of 
theſe parts 1s twelve Paris inches* in di- 
ameter in the inſide, and eleven inches high; 
ſo that, when joined, they make an hive 
twenty- two inches in height. They are nearly 
flat on the top, and have in the middle of the 
top a hole an inch and a quarter ſquare. The 
upper half reſts on the lower. They are made 
of ſufficient thickneſs to be proof againſt cold, 
and not to be heated by the rays of the ſun. 


When united, their joining is luted cloſe. 
WuHey the bees have filled the upper half, 


the combs are neceſſarily interrupted by the 


intermediate bottom; and this, perhaps, in- 
duces them to fill that half more completel 
than they would do if they metinot with ach 
a ſtop. When both parts are full, which may 
be known by the bees wanting room, the up- 
per half is taken away, and as ſoon as it has 
been emptied, it is put under the remain 
full half. 

Wurst the bees are filling the lower half 
of the hive, the eggs laid in the upper | half 


. The Paris foot is to the Engliſh foot, as 12 188 


inches are to 12 inches. 


become 
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become bees: and as the queen depeticn her 
eggs as near the entrance as can be done with 
— to the young, the never lays any in the 

upper half, after it is become the upper half; 
but as faſt as the bees are perfected there, the 
cells are filled with honey. By this means 
none of the young brood are loſt, and almoſt 
the whole of what is taken conſiſts of honey 
and wax. 

THe hives ſtand ſeparate, and at a diſtance 
from wallse. No plants are ſuffered to riſe 
high near them; and the ſtool is raiſed ſo high 
from the ground, that mice, their very dan- 
gerous ent mies cannot nf up to it. 


OF THE MANA 1GE MENT: OE BEES 
IN BOXES. > B16 | 
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Very ingenious and attentive lady in 
Swiſſerland has publiſhed, in the Me- 
moirs of the Berne Society for the year 1764 
extremely judicious obſervations on bees and 
hives, particularly thoſe which are added one 
to another in the manner above deſcribed. Her 
remarks well deſerve: our attention. I ſhall 
therefore give here her own account of theme. 
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© p. 240. A Meémoires et Obſervations receuilles 
par la Societẽ Oeconomique de Berne. Année 1764, Part 
I. p. 95. © * Obſervations fur les Abeilles, par Madame 
Vicat, nee de Curtas, 1 de M. Vicat, , Profeſeur en 
Droit Lauſanne, _ - 
ON 
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On the gth of June 1761, this lady bought 


an hive of bees, in a ſtraw hive. The combs 
were emptied of their honey, and thereby ren- 
dered the more liable to be attacked by the 


moth. She placed it in a little garden in the 

of the city of Lauſanne. She ſoon diſcovered 
that there were moths in it, and that the bees 
had lice on them ; which determined her to 
place a glaſs hive over the ſtraw one, and to ſhut 
up the opening into the lower hive. She fre- 
quently looked into the glaſs hive, to ſee 
what paſſed in it. The bees never ſtopped in 
it, and it ſerved only as a thoroughfare to the 
ſtraw hive. The bees, though very laborious 
and numerous, could not defend themſelves 
againſt the moths, which multiplied daily: 
On the 18th of July her bees were reduced to 
little more than — hundred. Finding their 
number decreaſe every day, ſne ſuſpected that 
ſome accident had happened to the queen, 
which upon examination the found to be true; 
as ſhe alſo did; that theſe moths may ſoon 
deſtroy the moſt numerous hive. They had 
mouldered away the wax, and had united the 
three middle combs, by their galleries, to 
ſuch a —_ that — appeared but as one 
maſs. Upon turning up the hive, to ſee what 
condition it was in, ſhe found the fides co- 
vered with white and hard cocoons, which 
would ſoon produce . moths. They were in 


ſuch quantity as to fill the crown of her hat. 
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Ir appears to her that the moths are moſt 
ready to attack | bives which have ſwarmed 
oftener than once; becauſe in them the combs, 
in which the young bees were reared, being 
empty, ſerve for both ſhelter and food to their 
maggots, which feed only on wax. For the 
ame reaſon, late ſwarms, and hives in which 
there is not much honey, are equally, ex- 
poſed to theſe - infects. Such hives ſhould 
therefore be cleaned at leaſt once a week. If 
moths are found on the ſtool of the hive, it 
ſhould be cleaned, every morning. In order 
to do this the ne os without diſturb- 
ing the bees, or running the hazard of being 
ſtung by them, ſhe cauſed a large ſquare hole 
to be made in the ſtools on which her bees 
ſtand, with a- ſlider underneath, fitted to it. 
By this means ſhe preſerved another hive, 
which ſhe had placed in the ſame garden on 
the ſame day, June th, 1761; and though 
it was a {warm put into a new ſtraw hive, ſhe 
obſerved moths in it by the end of July. She 
calls this hive N®. 1. | 
WHEN ſhe ſecured this hive for the win- 
ter, ſhe put it into a dry room; but the air 
there being too mild, the bees conſumed al- 
moſt their whole ſtore. She drew the ſlider, 
often; for the diſaſter which had happened to 
her other hive rendered her now more atten- 
tive; and ſhe generally found a quantity of 
moths on it. The combs became mouldy, 
which ſhe endeavoured to wipe off with ſoft 


brown 
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brown Paper; and rubbed it off the ſides of the 
hive with a napkin! 80 many bees died dur-" 
ing the winter, that the hive became very 
weak in compariſon to what it was in the au- 
tumn. About the middle of March, "the 
placed it in a little garden ſurrounded with 
houſes. © 

Sur placed near the former a in of June 
1761, which had been kept in a hive of Mr. 
Paltau's oonſtructionf, and had ſtood the pre- 
ceding ſummer in the country, and the winter 
in a green-houſe in town, where the air was 
conſtantly kept temperate. Few of theſe bees 
died. She calls this hive No. 2 

Tuna ſhe might judge of the ſtrength of | © 


-”7 © © A - - — „% — + OA 


ckelt hives, ſhe counted the bees which en- u 
tered into each of them in a quarter of an 0 
hour; taking the ſame hour of a fine day. She 2 


repeated this during ſeveral weeks, and found 


that about ſix hundred and ſixty entered in No. 0 
2, and two hundred, or ſometimes two hun- A 
dred and twenty, in the ſame time, into 8 
No. 1 0 


* May, the numbers of bees were fo wk a 
increaſed, that it was no longer poſſible to le 
count them. - No. 1. was now as well ſtocked h 
with bees as No. 2. She had been particularly tl 
careful of the former, and had fed them with w 
honey! in ey weather. She had cleaned the 8 


0 Deſcribed in a work intituled Nauvelle — de ve 
Ruckes, printed at Metz in 1756. 8. p. 316, ec 
flider 
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llider every morning, and often found on it 
even four moths at a time. She thinks that 
the bees can eaſily pull them out of their 
holes before their galleries have been ſtrength- 
ened with croſs threads, and cemented with 
the crumbs of wax or their excrements. The 
bees do not always carry them out of the hive, 
but ſometimes leave them on the ſtool, where 
the little maggots ſoon weave a caſe to conceal 
themſelves in; as ſhe has known them do in 
a few hours. She found the greateſt number 
of them at about four or five o'clock in the 
morning Run 13 v9: nl 
SHE reſolved to place over Ne 1. a glaſs 
hive, to give the bees an opportunity of work- 
ing in it. With this view, ſhe cut ſome rounds 
off the top of the ſtraw hive, ſo as to make 
an opening of four inches, upon -which ſhe 
put a piece of board with a correſponding 
opening of four inches; and on the 2 5th of 
March 1762 a glaſs hive was placed over it. 
She ſnut up the mouth of the ſtraw/hive,/ in 
order to oblige the bees to enter by an open- 
ing under the glaſs hive, which ſhe covered, 
leſt the cold might incommode or even kill 
her bees, which were few in number. Though 
they increaſed ſo much by May as to be equal 
with Ne 2, yet the bees never ſtopped in the 
glaſs hive. She judged from this, that they 
would rather deſcend, if the gave them a con- 
venient habitation below. She therefore plac- 
ed under the ſtraw hive a box, which had an 


opening 
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opening in it of eight inches, for the bees to 
paſs through. They ſoon extended their 
works downward, ſo that in a fortnight they 
almoſt filled the box with combs. On the 
th of July ſhe took away the glaſs hive ; and 


though at had hitherto — them only as 


paſſage, they were much diſconcerted when 
it was removed: for after ſhe had filled up 
the opening in the top of the ſtraw hive with 
flax and rue, the loaded bees continued for 
ſeveral days to fly round it, though the rue 
was diſagrecable to them, before they would 


enter by the opening in the box, which was | 


the only one they now had. 


IT is very remarkable, that the bees 2 


no combs in the glaſs hive, though they were 
ſo fond of entering by it; and yet they de- 
ſcended into the box as ſoon as it was placed 
under them. We might have imagined it to 


be eaſieſt for them to enter below, at the 


bottom of the box; but inſtead of ſo doing, 
they entered by the glaſs hive, paſſed through 
the ſtraw hive 72 —— 
load down into the box. This gave her the 
firſt hint, that it was moſt adviſeable to put 
the additional hive into which we would have 
the bees to work, under the full one, and ſhe 
has ſince found it ſucceed accordingly. | 
On the 20th of july, ſhe found that the 


bees of No 1. had caſt out ſo great a quantity 


de brood, Mr NR 
: handfuls 
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handfuls of it about the hive. The bees con 
tinuing to do the ſame next day, ſhe deter- 
mined to take away the ftraw hive the day 
after. For this purpoſe, ſhe choſe eight o'- 
clock in the morning, which ſhe had obſerved 
to be the time when the greateſt number of 
bees were gone into the fields. She began by 
looſening the ſtraw hive, from the board on 
which it reſted, and to which the bees had faſ- 
tened it with propolis. She then took the wad- 
ding out of the hole in the top of the ſtraw hive; 
near to which ſome linen rags were kept ſmok- 
ing, and this ſmoke was blown into the hive 
by a pair of bellows. As ſoon as ſhe judged 
that moſt of the bees had been forced down 
into the box, ſhe cauſed a ſtrong iron wire to 
be drawn through between the hive and the 
board it reſted, on, thereby to cut tranſverſely 
all the combs which were extended from the 
hive-.into the box through the hole of com- 
munication. | The (hive was, then taken up 
with all the combs but one, which ſe parated 
from the middle of the hive... She —— 
this comb, with two fingers of each hand, to 
a table at ſome diſtance, on which the hive 
had been placed bottom up. The comb which 
ſhe carried was almoſt covered with bees ; and 
as it fell from the middle of the have, where 
the queen generally reſides, ſhe ſearched for 
her, and found her on the firſt round of the 
hive, ſcarce able to crawl, being daubed with 

honey 
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honey which had flowed from the combs cut 
through. She waſhed her in a glaſs of Wa- 
ter; but finding that this did not entirely” cars 
ry off the honey which {till adhered to her 
wings, ſhe waſhed her a ſecond time, and 
put her among ſeveral bees which had alſo 
been waſhed, - but had recovered ſtrength 
enough to aſſiſt their queen. They imme- 
diately ſet themſelves to dry and aſſiſt her. 
She kept her thus for half an hour, in the pre- 
ſence of ſeveral curious perſons, who had 
often ſought in vain for her. As ſoon as ſhe 
thought her able to make uſe of her legs and 
wings, ſhe carried her to the ſtool on which 
the box remained, now to become the only 
habitation of the bees. Here: the was again 
bruſhed and licked during an hour, by bees 
which were in great numbers on the fore Fart 
of the box, and at laſt ſhe entered. | 
"A FARMER with whom this lady kept ſome 
Bees in the country had an old ſtraw hive, 
which he intended to deſtroy in order to come 
at their honey and wax. She propoſed to him 
to follow the ſame ſteps as ſhe had taken with 
her's, which he agreed to, knowing that he 
could not loſe any thing by it. Having been 
taught by experience, ſhe adviſed him to put 
"a box under the hive; rather than a "hive 
over it. As ſhe had obſerved that her own 
bees had ſo obſtinately adhered to their former 
Fallage, ſhe adviſed him to place the — at 
ma 
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ſmall diſtance from the place where the hive 


had ſtood, that the whole might be the newer 
to them, They ſet to work heartily on the 
d of July; and by the 16th of Auguſt they 
had lain in ſo much proviſion, that ſhe deter- 
mined to take off the hive in the ſame man- 
ner as, ſhe had done her own, The honey 
did not run ſo much, becauſe the weather was 
not ſo hot. * 
WHATEVER pains are taken to drive the 
dees out of the hive by means of ſmoke, 
many ſtill remain in it. In order to preſerve 
theſe bees, ſhe found that the beſt way was 
to ſweep them with the wing of a fowl into 
a tub of water, as faſt as the combs. were 
taken out. This practice was attended with 


ſeveral advantages. It prevented the people 


being ſtung, it cleared the bees of any honey 
that might have dropped on them, and it 


made many of their lice fall off them. 


IN order to take them out of the water, ſhe 
cauſed a thin linnen cloth to be ſpread over 
the mouth of an empty tub, in ſuch manner 
that it hung every where over the brim, and 
was held there by one perſon, whilſt another 

ured the water in which the bees were 


gradually through it. The bees remained on 


the cloth. It is eſſential that the quantity of 
water be large in proportion to the number 
of bees, and that they be quite ſenſeleſs be- 
fore they are taken out. If the firſt water 
taſtes of honey, they ſhould be bathed in a 
I con 
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cond quantity. M. de Rẽaumurs loſt many bees 
by not attending to this precaution b. When 
the bees have been ſufficiently bathed, Madam 
Vicat ſpreads them on whited-brown paper, 
"which, with the warm air, ſoon dries them. 
II was ſome time before this lady could find 
the queen of the farmer's hive. The coun 
— who ſaw this operation, were it 
with great compaſſion on ſeeing ſo many bees 
laid ont, as it were, upon the table; for the 
thought them quite dead, and could not be- 
Jieve her when the aſſured them that they 
would all return to life. By the time ſhe 
Had found the queen, many of the bees Had 
1o far recovered, as to take care of her. Ma- 
dam Vicat obferved on her crocelet a louſe, 
which the ſtruck off with a pin. She ſaw a 
ſecond on the hind part of her head; but it 


8 Memoires pour ſervir a Þ Hiſtoire Naturelle des Ia 
Aetts, tom. v. p. 660. as? 
n A an iallanee bow long ſome inſets may retain life 
when immerted in a fivid, 1 have been aſſed by a very 
ingemous and accurate gentleman, that, being preſem at 
the opening of 'a bottle of Madeira wine which had been 
brought from Virginia to London, a fly was 'found in it. 
He immediately obſerved, that they had a fair opportu- 
way vf trying the truth of the common opinion, that's fly 
cannot be drowned; and deſired the company to lay the 
Ay in the fun, the day being very warm. The fly was ac- 
cordingly laid on a China plate, and in lefs than hour it 
took wing. M. de Reaumur kept bees under water dur- 
ing mr hours, and all of them came to hfe. Tom. v. 5. 
540. They have remained twenty-four hours under an 
- exhauſted air · pump, and revived. Derham's Phyſico- Theo- 
: logy, book I. chap. i. 
* ſtuck 
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ſtuck ſo faſt that che could not remove it ; nor 
was ſhe much ſolicitous about it, becauſe che 


ques ſeemed” 5 be in pool plight "Al 


e bees wete placed on the ſtool re the 


box; and ſhe was informed next day, that 
they had all ſoon returned to their companions. 
Having obſerved in the combs fome cells 
which had young in chem, ſhe put an addi- 
tional height under the box, in which ſhe 
placed the combs with the young in chem: 


and remarking on the 2oth of Auguſt that 


there were ſeveral moths under the laſt ad- 
dition, in which the combs with young were 
placed, ſhe judged it not to be to pre- 
ſerve ſuch combs for the future. nee 
has fince confirmed her in this opinion. 
Ir is generally alleged, that the moths 
get ſo much the upper hand in the hives by 
the fourth year, that it is neceflary to deftroy 
the bees on the third year, in order to pf 
the then remaining honey and wax; for that 
all would otherwiſe fall a prey to the moths, 
Madam Vicat has now ſhewn, that hives may 
be preſerved from moths without condemning 
to the fire thoſe precious labourers, the bees”; 
a practice as barbarous as it is ſenſeleſs ; a 
ractice which was ſtrictly forbidden by a 
| Duke of Tuſcany, under the penal 
of ſevere puniſhment, as we are in 81 


by M. de Réaumur i. If care is not taken, 
even three years will be too long a time to al- 


i Tom. v. p. 666. f 
1 2 low ; 
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low; for the moths will frequently deſtroy a 
hive the very firlt year. n 
Tux lice which ſtick to bees are not gene- 
rally thought to be prejudicial to them k; and 
this. may be true when there are but few of 
thoſe vermin ; but when every bee in a hive 
has two or perhaps three lice upon it, as is 
often the caſe, we may believe 55 the bees 
are greatly incommoded by them: indeed we 
may be aſſured of it, by their uſing every 
means in their power, though ineffectually, 
to get rid of them. M. de Reaumur de- 
clares |, that he cannot think well of a hive in 
which the greateſt number of bees haye lice 
on them. Wo ret: 
Mapan Vicat had a hive near a chair in 
her garden, in which ſhe uſed to fit at work 
for hours. She one day ſaw many bees en- 
deavouring to rid themſelves of theſe trouble: 
ſome enemies, and endeavoured, but to little 
purpoſe, to aſſiſt them, by killing the lice 
with her ſciſſars. Recollecting that tobacco 
is a poiſon to many inſects, ſhe immediately 
ſtrewed a little Morocco tobacco over ſome 
bees which had lice on them. The lice fell 
off inſtantly, as dead. In order to be aſſured 
that tobacco did not hurt the bees, ſhe con- 
fined ſome which were louſy, under a glaſs 
placed on paper ſtrewed with tobacco. After 


x Madam Vicat, in the Berne Memoirs above quoted, 
p. 135. | Tom. v. p. 711. 
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the bees had paſſed ſeveral times over the to- 
bacco, the lice fell off them, dead. She left 
the bees in the glaſs three hours, and at the 
end of that time they appeared vigorous and 
well. She had bathed ſome bees in water, 
in order to rid them of the lice; but found 
that, though many of them fell off, they re- 
covered themſelves again as ſoon as the bees 
did. One of the lice jumped two inches high, 
to get at a bee which ſhe held in her hand,” 

Tur reverend Mr. Stephen White, Rector 
of Holton in Suffolk, informs us m, that his 
fondneſs for theſe little animals ſoon put him 
upon endeavouring, if poſſible, to fave them' 
from fre and brimſtone ; that he thought he 
had reaſon to be content to ſhare their labours 
for the preſent, and great reaſon to rejoice if 
he could at any time preſerve their lives, to 
work for him another year; and that the 
main drift of his obſeryations and experiments 
has therefore been, to diſcover an eaſy and 
cheap method, ſuited to the abilities of the 
common people, of taking away ſo much ho- 
ney as can be ſpared, without deftroying 'or 
ſtarving the bees; and by the fame means to 
encourage ſeaſonable ſwarms. LIND 

IN his directions how to make the bee-' 
boxes of his inventing, he tells us n, ſpeaking 


- 
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of the manner of conſtructing a ang one, 
that it may be made of deal or any ot 

ſeaſoned boards which are not apt to warp or 
ſplit. The boards ſhould be near an inch 
thick the figure of the box ſquare, and its 
height and breadth nine inches and five 
eighths, every way meaſuring within. With 
theſe dimenſions it will contain near a peck. 
and an half. The front part muſt have a door 
cut in the middle of the bottom edge, three 
inches wide, and near half an inch in height, 
which will give free liberty to the bees to =. 
through, yet not be large enough for their 
enemy the moule to enter. In the back part 


yon muſt cut a hole with à rabbit in it, in 
which you are to fix a pane of the cleareſt 
and beſt crown-glaſs, about five inches in 
length and three in breadth, and faſten it with 

tty; let the top of the glaſs be placed as 
high as the.roof within-fide, that you may. 
ſee the upper. part of the combs, wheft. the 
bees with. their riches are moſtly laced. You 
will, by this means, be better able to judge 
of their ſtate and ſtrength, than if your glaſs 
was fixed in the middle. The glaſs muſt be 
covered with a thin Plece of board, by Way 
of ſhutter, which may be made to hang by 
a ſtring, or turn upon a nail, or ſlide ſide- 
ways between two mouldings. Such as are 
deſirous of ſeeing more of the bees works, may 
make the glaſs as large as the box will ad- 
mit, without weakening it too much; or they 
= — may 
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may add a pane of glaſs on. the top, which 
muſt likewiſe be covered with a ſhutter, faſt- 


ened down with pegs to prevent accidents. 


THe fide of the box which is to be joined 


to another box of the ſame form and dimen- 


ſions, as it will not be expoſed to the exter- 
nal air, may be made of a piece of ſlit deal 


not half an inch thick. This he calls the 


ſide of communication, becauſe it is not to he 


wholly incloſed : a ſpace is to be left at the 
bottom the whole breadth of the box, and a 


little more than an inch in height, and a hole. 


or paſſage is to be made at top, three inches 


long, and more than half an inch wide. 
Through theſe the bees are to have @ com- 


munication from one box to the other. The 


lower communication being on the floor, our 


labourers, with their burdens, may readily and 


eaſily aſcend into either of the boxes. The 


upper communication is only intended as 2 


paſſage between the- boxes, reſembling the 


little holes, or narrow paſles, which may be 


obſerved in the combs formed by our ſagacious 
architects, to ſave time and ſhorten the way 
when they have occaſion to paſs. from one 


= 


comb to another; juſt as, in populous cities, 


there are narrow lanes and alleys, - paſſing 
tranſverſly from one large ſtreet to — 


IN the next place you are to provide a looſe 


board, half an inch thick, and large enough 


to cover the fide where you have made 


communications, You are- likewiſe to have 


I 4 in 
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in readineſs ſeveral little iron ſtaples, an inch 
and half long, with the two points or ends 
bended down more than half an inch. The 


uſe of theſe will be ſeen preſently. 
Vo have now only to fix two ſticks croſſing 


the box from ſide to ſide, and croſſing each 


other, to be a ſtay to the combs; one about three 
inches from the bottom, the other the ſame 
diſtance from the top; and when you have 
painted the whole, to make it more durable, 
your box is finiſhed. 

Tux judicious bee - maſter will here obſerve, 


that the form of the box now deſcribed is as 


plain as is poſſible for it to be. It is little more 


than five ſquare pieces of board nailed toge- 
ther; ſo that a poor cottager, who has but in- 


genuity enough to ſaw a board into the given 


dimenſions, and to drive a nail, may make his 
own boxes well enough, without the help or 


expence of a carpenter, 


No directions are neceſſary for making” the 


other box, which muſt be of the ſame form 
and dimenſions, The two boxes differ from 


each other only in this, that the fide of com- 
munication of the one muſt be on your right- / 
hand; of the other, on your left. Fig. 6, 
(Pl. 1.) repreſents two of theſe boxes, with 
their openings of communication, ready to join 


to each other. 


Ms. White's manner of hiving a ſwarm 


into o one or both of theſe boxes, is thus o. 
9 Ibid, Pe 6—8, | 
Yoy 
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You are to take the looſe board, and faſten” 
it to one of the boxes, ſo as to ſtop the com- 
munications. This may be done by three of 
the ſtaples before mentioned; one on the top 
of the box near the front, the two othets on 
the back, near the top and near the bottom. 
Let one end of the ſtaple be thruſt into a gim- 
let hole made in the box, ſo that the other 
end may go as tight as can be over the Jooſe 
board, to keep it from flipping when it is 


handled. The next morning, after the bees 


have been hived in this box, the other box 
ſhould be added, and the looſe board ſhould 
be taken away. This will prevent a great : 
deal of labour to the bees, and ſome to the 
proprietor. | | 
Bx careful to faſten the ſhutter ſo cloſe to 
the glaſs, that no light may enter through it; 
for the bees ſeem to look upon ſuch light, as 
a hole or breach in their houſe, and on that 
account may not ſo well like their new habi- 
tation, But the principal thing to be ob- 
ſerved at this time, is to cover the box, as 
ſoon as the bees are hived, with a linnen cloth 
thrown looſely over it, or with green boughs, 
to protect it from the piercing heat of the 
ſun. Boxes will admit the heat much ſooner 
than ſtraw hives ; and if the bees find their 
houſe too hot for them, they will be wiſe 
enough to leave it. If the ſwarm be larger 
than uſual, inſtead of faſtening the looſe board 
to one box, you may join two boxes together 


with 
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with three ſtaples, leaving the communication 


open from one to the other, and then hive 


your bees into both. In all other reſpedts, 
they are to be hived in boxes after the fame 


manner as in common hives; which being 
well known, it were needleſs here to give par- 


ticular directions concerning it. 
Tux door of the ſecond box ſhould be care- 


fully ſtopped up, and be kept conſtantly cloſed, 


in order that the. bees may not have any en- 
trance but through the firſt box. 

WHEN the boxes are ſet in the places where 
they are to remain, they muſt be ſcreened 
from the ſummer's ſun, becauſe the wood will 


otherwiſe be heated to a greater degree than 
either the bees or their works can bear; and 
they ſhould likewne be ſcreened from the win- 


ter's ſun, becauſe the warmth of this will 
draw the bees from that lethargic ſtate which 
is natural to them, as well as to many other 
inſets, in the winter ſeaſon. . For this-pur- 
poſe, and alſo to ſhelter the boxes from rain, 
our ingenious clergyman has contrived the 
following frame. 
Fig. 7 (Pl. 1.) repreſents the front of a frame 
for twelve! colonies. a, a, are two cells of 
oak, lying flat on the ground, more than four 
feet long. In theſe cells you are to fix four 
oaken poſts, about the ticknek of ſuch as are 
uſed for drying linnen. | 
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Tur two poſts 4, 4, in the front, are about 


ſix feet two inches above the cells: the 
other two, ſtanding backward, five feet eight 


inches. 


Vou are next to nail ſome boards of lit 
deal horizontally from one of the fore- poſts to 


the other, to ſcreen the bees from the ſun. 


Let theſe boards be ſeven feet ſeven inches 
in length, and nailed to the inſide of the 
poſts, and be well ſeaſoned, that they may 


not ſhrink or gape in the 71 
c, c, are two ſplines o 
boards even, and ſtrengthen them. 


Fig. 8 (Pl. 1.) repreſents the back of the 
frame. d, d, d, d, are four ſtrong boards of the 


ſame length with the frame, on which you are 


to place the boxes. Let the upper ſide of them 
be very ſmooth and even, that the boxes may 
ſtand true upon them: or it may be ſtill more 


adviſeable, to place under every pair of boxes a 
ſmooth thin board, as long as the boxes, and 
about a quarter of an inch wider. The bees 


will ſoon faſten the boxes to this board, in 
ſuch manner, that you may move or weigh 
the boxes and board together, without break - 
ing the wax os refin, which for many reaſons 
ought to be avoided. Theſe floors muſt be 
ſupported by pieces of wood, or bearers e, e, 


&c. which are nailed from poſt to poſt at 


each end. They are likewiſe to be well 
nailed to the frame, to keep them from fink- 


ing with the weight of the boxes. 


"IEEE, 
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F repreſents the roof, which projects back- 


ward about ſeven or eight inches beyond the 


boxes, to ſhelter them from rain. 


Vo have have now only to cut niches or 


holes in the frame, over againſt each mouth 


or entrance into the boxes, at 5, , h, in 


Pg, 7. Let theſe niches be near four inches 
long; and under each you muſt nail a ſmall 
piece of wood for the bees to alight upon. 


Tur morning or evening ſun will ſhine 


upon one or both ends of the frame, let its 
aſpe& be what it will: but you may prevent 
its over-heating the boxes, by a looſe board 


ſet up between the poſts, and kept in by twa 
or three pegs. | wy 


Tur ſame gentleman, with great huma- 


nity, obſerves*, that no true lover ,of bees 


ever lighted the fatal match without much 


concern; and that it is evidently more to our 
advantage, to ſpare the lives of our bees, 
and be content with part of their ſtores, than 
to kill and take poſſeſſion of the whole. 
Azour the latter end of Auguſt, ſays he, 
by a little = (org through your glaſſes, you 


may eaſily diſcover which of your colonies you 


may lay under contribution. Such as have 
filled a box and an half with their works, will 
pretty readily yield you the half box. But 
you are not to depend upon the quantity of 
combs, without examining how they are ſtored 

*g OP} . N. 
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with honey. The hees ſhould „according to 
him, have eight or nine pounds left them, 
by way of wages for their ſummer's work. 
Tur moſt proper. time for this buſineſs 
is the middle of the day*: and as you "ſtand 
behind the frame, you will need no armour, 
except a 58 of gloves. N itſelf 
is very fimple, and eaſily performed, thus: 
open the mouth of the box you. intend to 
take; then, with a thin knife, cut through 
the reſin with which the bees have joined t 


boxes to each other, till you, find that you 


have ſeparated them; and after this thruſt a 
ſheet 30% tin gently in between the boxes. The 
communication being hereby ſtopped, the 
bees in the fulleſt box, where it moſt likely 
the queen is, will be a little diſturbed at 
the operation; but thoſe in the other box, 
where we ſuppoſe the queen is not, will run 
too and fro in the utmoſt hurry and confuſion, 

and fend forth a mournful cry, eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhed from their other notes. They will 
iſſue out at the newly opened door; not in a 
body, as when they ſwarm, nor with ſuch calm 
and chearful activity as when they go forth 
to their labours; but by one or two at a time, 
with a wild flutter, and viſible rage and diſ- 
order. This, however, is ſoon over; for as 
ſoon as they get abroad, and ſpy their fellows, 


£ This is leſs by one half than other writers allow. 
P. 22. 
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they fly to them inſtantly, and join them a 
W of the other box. By this 87 0 
in an hour or two, for they go out flowly, 
you will have a box of pure honey, without 
a living bee in it to moleſt you; and likewiſe 
without dead bees, Which, when you burn 
them, are often mixed with your honey, and 
both waſte and damage it. $a oY 
Ma. White acknowledgest, that he has 
ſometimes. found this method fail, when the 
mouth of the box to be taken away has not 
been conſtantly and carefully cloſed : the bees 
will, in this caſe, get acquainted with it as 
an entrance, and when yon open the mouth 


in order to their leaving this box, many of 


them will be apt to return, and, the commu- 
nication being ſtopped, will, in a ſhort time, 
carry away all the honey from this to the 


other box; ſo much do they abhor a ſepara- 


tion. When this happens, he has recourſe 
to the following expedient, which he thinks 
infallible. He takes a piece of deal, a little 
larger than will cover the mouth of the box, 
and cuts in it a ſquare nich ſomewhat more 

than half an inch wide. In this nich he hangs 
2 little trap door, made of a thin piece of tin, 
turning upon a pin, with another pin crofſipg 
the nich a little lower, fo as to prevent the 
hanging door from opening both ways. This 
being placed cloſe to the mouth, the bees 
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which want to get out will eaſily thurſt open 
the door outwards, but cannot open it the 
other way, to get in again; ſo muſt, and will 
readily, make to the other box, leaving this 
in about the ſpace of two hours, with all its 
ſtore, juſtly due to the tender hearted bee- 
maſter, as a ranſom. for their lives. | 

Wrar led Mr. White to prefer colla- 


teral boxes to thofe before in ule, was®, to 


uſe his own words, his compattion for 


« the poor bees, who, after traverfing the 
« fields, return home weary and * 


laden, and maſt perhaps depofit their bur- 


t den two pair of ſtairs, or in the 


«ret. The lower room, it is likely, is not 


yet furniſhed with ftairs: for, as is well 


« known, our little architects lay the foun- 
« dation of their ſtructures at the top, and 
«« build downward. In this cafe, the weary 
« little labourer is to drag her Joad up the 
* fides of the walls; and when ſhe has done 
« this, ſhe will travel, many times, back- 


« ward and forward, as I have frequently 


« ſeen, along the roof, before the finds the 
« door, or paſſage into the ſecond ſtory; and 
here again ſhe is perplexed with a like puz- 


« zling labyrinth, before ſhe gets into the 


&« third. What a waſte is here, of that Pre- 
« cious time which our bees value fo much, 


« and which they employ ſo well? and what 


u P. 35. 
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* an expence of ſtrength and ſpirits, on which 
« their _ ſupport and ſuſtenance depends? In 
e the collateral boxes, the rooms are all on 
the ground floor: and; becauſe I know. my 
« bees are wiſe enough to value convenience 
e more than ſtate, I have made them of ſuch 
« a moderate, though decent, height, that 
„ the bees have much leſs. way to climb to 
<< the top of them, than they have to the 
% crown of a common hive.” | 
Mz. White is confident that the ex- 
pence of his boxes, and of the frame aboye 
deſcribed, will not, if a reaſonable allowance 
be made for their duration, prove greater, in 
the end, than the charge of ſtraw hives, and 
of the frames that are made, in moſt places, 
for their reception: to which he adds, that 
a great part of this expence may be ſaved, 
if the bee- maſter can ſpare a place within any 
of his buildings, eſpecially if they be boarded, 
where he may fix his ſtools for the boxes to 
ſtand on, making holes at proper diſtances 
for the bees to work out at: nor need he be 
very ſolicitous concerning the aſpect or height 
of his buildings; for bees have been known 
to thrive well, and get a large quantity of 
honey, though placed almoſt at oe top of a 
high turret in Trinity College, and on the 
north fide of it. e 8 
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Mapam Vicat, already mentioned with 
well deſerved commendation, having obſerved 
many inconveniencies attending. ule of 
boxes or hives which ſtand on one anothers, 
likewiſe contrived what I may call collateral 
boxes, of a very ſimple and ſeemingly conve- 
nient ſtructure. _ 

Sur tells us, that ſhe has always been of 
opinion”, that the cells intended for breed- 
ing the are placed in the centre of the 


hive. The hive: is both drier and warmer 


there than in any other part. The mow- 
ture which flies upwards might be p 1 
to the young. The method which 
obſerve in —— up their honey confirms 
this opinion. The centre is the lait part fi- 
led, der the young are all become 
bees; and this honey firſt conſumed, 
probably to make room 1 the queen's lay- 
ing her eggs in thoſe cells in the ſpring. This 
is much more likely, than that the bees co thou 
cat that part firit, becauſe would putrefy if 


kept. The queen begins early in the ſpring 
to 1 gs, and lays great ammbers 
FI de Reaumur ſays, that ſhe lays 


= * eggs in twenty-four hours, and 
that fix thouſand bees are ſometimes brought 
to perfection in the ſpace of three weeks. 
On this principle Madam a Vicks has cantriverl 
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her boxes, ſo that theſe cells, ſo much wanted 


in the ſpring, ſhall not be taken away. 

-- SHe places her boxes on a ſtool, or rather 
table, of fir; for oak, being a more ſolid wood, 
is colder, and thereby the bees, which either 
fall or reſt upon it in the winter, may be fo 
chilled as not to be able to riſe again. This 
table is three feet long, fifteen inches in 
breadth, and three inches thick. It flopes 
on the ſides, which gives the middle an ele- 
vation that keeps it dry in rainy weather. 
There run along each fide two grooves, the 
innermoſt to receive the boxes, and the other, 
which is deeper, to receive the cover. In 
the middle ot the table is a hole eight inches 
ſquare, which is cloſed with a ſlider ſupported 
underneath by grooves cut in the ſolid wood. 
There is in the flider a hole four inches ſquare; 
and this hole is covered with a plate of tin 
pierced with little holes, like the nozzle of a 
watering- pot, in order to admit air in hot 
weather. For the winter, and for the cold 
nights in ſpring and autumn, there is aſlider 
of ſolid fir, which keeps out the air. The ta- 
ble is reſted upon four rode feet, high enough 
to admit of examining the ſtate of the bees 
from below. That the bees may have a con- 
-venient landing place before the hive, the ta- 
ble is extended ſome inches forward beyond 
the * and terminates there in a ſemi- 
Circle. 
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Tur hive or colony is compoſed of four 


boxes, if I may be allowed this expreſſion, 
where there are only three ſides. It may con- 
ſiſt of three or of two boxes, as may be moſt 
agreeable to the owner. Each of the boxes 
is made of three pieces of deal, a full half 
inch thick. The two ſtanding pieces are each 
eleven inches in height, and five and a half in 
breadth, and are dove-tailed into the piece at 
top, which ſets the two ſtandards at the di- 
{tance of ſeven inches from each other above, 
whilſt they are ten inches aſunder at the bot- 
tom. They are kept thus diſtant by a rod, 
or thin piece of wood, which at the ſame time 
renders the box the ſtronger. ' This rod is 


placed within two inches of the bottom; and 


another is made to croſs about an inch from 
the top, in order to afford a prop or ſtay to 
the combs. Theſe boxes are not jointed or 
ſet into each other. They are only ſet quite 
cloſe together; ſo that any one of them may 
be eaſily ſeparated from the reſt of the colo- 
ny. They are connected by rods of wood 
which run along the whole colony, and paſs 
through wooden rings fixed to each ſide of 
each box. Each of theſe wooden rods has a 
hole in the end next the back of the colony, 
fit to receive a large iron wire, which after 
being paſſed through the holes, is drawn tight, 
to ſecure the piece of deal which forms the 
back of the colony: The piece which forms 
the fore-part of the colony is ſecured by two 

a | nuts 
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nuts ſcrewed: on to the ends of the wooden 
rods which come to the fore part of the co- 
lony: By theſe means the boxes are kept very 
cloſe together. The pieces of deal at each 
extremity of the colony or hive are exactly 
fitted to the boxes, ſo as not to exceed them 
in any part. Theſe pieces being placed only 
at the extremities of the hives, when any part 
is taken away, what remains may be flipt or 
pathed forward or backward in the grooves, 
and the extremities be immediately fitted 
thereto: There is in the middle of the end- 
pieces an opening, that in the front to give 
an outlet to the bees, that in the rear to 
be uſually ſhut up. Three of theſe boxes 
hold as much as an ordinary ſtraw hive ; but 
the addition is not too much for a ſtrong ſtock 
of bees. | | | 
Turkr is on the table, as already men- 
tioned; an outer groove to receive the cover 
of the boxes, which is made of fir, above half 
an inch thick. On one fide it is thirteen 
inches high, and on the other ſeventeen ; 10 
that there may be a declivity ſufficient to carry 
off the rain water. There is in the fore part 
of it an opening, anſwering to the opening in 
the hive, to admit the bees. To this open- 
ing in the cover a frame is fixed, either on a 
pivot, or in a groove, and there are in it four 
partitions, to be either turned on the pivot, 
or moved in the groove, as occaſion requires. 
The fitſt partition gives a free paſſage to the 


bees 
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bees, and is applied to the mouth of the cover 


in the working or ſwarming ſeaſon; the next 
narrows the paſſage ſo that but few bees can 
get out or in at a time, and is uſed when there 
is danger of robbers; the third is pierced full 
of holes to let in air, whilſt it confines the 
bees, and is uſed chiefly in the beginning and 
end of winter: the fourth is intirely ſhut, and 
is applied when the weather is extremely cold. 
IF will be convenient to have panes of glaſs 
in the ſides of the boxes; and a hole to be 
opened occaſionally at top, through which a 
thermometer may be introduced whenever it 
is thought proper. e 
Wut one of theſe hives or colonies is farſt 
peopled, the upper piece ar top of one of 
the boxes is taken off, and the ſtraw hive is 
placed ions the apening, putting a grate of 
wire in the hole, to prevent an union of the 
combs in the box with thoſe in the hive, 
—_ would render the ſeparation mots dif» 
t. | 
Is the month of October, the fleſt and 
fourth boxes, counting from the entrance, may 
be taken away; and this at a time when we 
ate ſure of not taking away any of the young 
brood; nor, as we have juſt obſeryed, any of 
the cells appropriated for them, theſe being 
in the midle of the hive. When a box is to 
be taken away, the red which holds the boxes 
firmly connected is unicrewed. The boxes ll 
which are to remain WORSLEY bg une 1 
5 Y I” 
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by ſtaples. The openi "g in the bottom of 
the piece of deal which forms the back part 
of the hive is then to be opened, and the ſmoke 
of linnen Tags is blown into the box. As ſoon 
as we can judge that the bees are by this means 
driven out of the farther box, the end is looſ- 


ened and taken away; then the box itſelf is 


looſened from the 'next, and the combs, if 
they run in a longitudinal direction, muſt be 
cut through with a wire, or a ſharp thin knife. 
If the combs run croſs-wiſe, they may be taken 


out ſingly, before the box is taken away. The 


box being then removed, the piece of deal 
forming the back of the * is immediately 


joined to the remaining box, and ſecured as 


it was before. The ſmoke ſhould be kept up 
all the time, to prevent interruption from the 
bees. If the firſt box is to be taken away, ex- 
actly the ſame ſteps are purſued; and if it be 
done when moſt of the bees are erer ſcarce 
a bee will be loſt. 

As ſoon as both boxes are taken N the 
remaining boxes ſhould be flipped forward, 


ſo as to make the {front ſtand where it did be- 
fore; and when the additional boxes are ad- 


ded in the ſpring, the two remaining boxes are 
puſhed back to the farther end. If the ſea- 
fon is favourable, both the old boxes may be 
taken away in the ſummer, 

Id this method, no void ſpace is left in the 
hives, and conſequently the bees are not there- 
by ex poſed to fo great a degree of cold as might 

endanger 
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endanger great numbers of their lives. We 
ſhould, on this account, avoid adding an 
empty box whilſt the nights continue cold in 
the ſpring. With proper care, the bees in- 
creaſe as faſt in theſe colonies, as in any hives; 
and if ſwarms are wanted, it is but-delaying 
the addition of empty boxes in the ſpring. 


EXPLANATION OF THE FIGURES 
REPRESENTING MADAM VICAT'S 
BOXES. | | | 


LAT E II. Fig. 1. ABCD repreſents 
the infide of the hive compoſed of its 
four boxes put together, laid on their ſides à 4. 
EE are rods with ſcrews, which ſerve to con- 
ne& the boxes of the hive. FF mark the 
front and the back of the hive. G the mouth 
of the fore part of the hive. 55 are the bot- 
toms of the boxes ſeen in their infides; but 
properly the tops as they ſtand in the hive. 
cc are notches which ſerve to faſten the hive 
to the ledge of the table, Fig. 3. dd are the 
rods deſtined to ſupport the combs: theſe rods 
are eight in number, two to each box, which 
they traverſe breadth-wiſe. e e are two ſcrew- 
nuts moveable along the rods E E, and which 
ſerve to faſten the boxes 'more or leſs cloſel 
to eachother. are the wooden rings — 
which the ſcrew-rods paſs. _- © 
Fig. 2. repreſents one of the boxes ſepa- 
rated from the hive. It ſhews the ſame parts, 
| © marked 
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marked with the ſame letters, as in Fig. 1; 
namely, 2 à4 the ſides, & the bottom, 44 the 
rods, and / the ring of this box. 
Fig. z. ſhews the table of the hive ſeen 
from above ABCD. E is the back part 

of this table. F F are hollows made in the 
under ſide of the table, to receive the legs 
which are nailed to it. G a groove to receive 
the flider of the table repreſented in Fig. 5. 
bb ledges which enter into the notches cc 
of Fig. 1. aa ledges which fix the cover 
repreſented in Fig. 7. cc is the opening made 
in the table of the hive, in order to its bei 
viſited and cleaned by means of the drawer 
Fig. 5. | 
Fig. 4. repreſents the under ſurface of the 
table ABCD. E is the fore part of it; FF 
ate the hollows of the preceding figure. G 
is likewiſe the fame groove as that of Fig. 3. 
and cc the fame opening as the preceding 
figure repreſents. | 180 
A, Fig. 5. repreſents the drawer of the 
table. BB is a linnen flider intended to let 
air in at the bottom of the hive. à is the 
handle of this drawer. 3 are the ledges 
which ſerve to ſecure it in the groove C of 
Ng. 3 and 4. 5 

Fig. 6. AB is the entire hive compoſed 
of its four boxes aa 665; of its ſcrew-rods 
E E; of its table a bed, the fore part of 
_ which is marked E. The fore part of the 
hive is marked F, and its mouth is ä 
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G. The ledges of the table are marked with 
the ſame letters aa 64 as in the in 
figures; and the fect / are nailed in the 
notches on each fide of the groove g made 
to receive the drawer repreſented by Fig. 3. 
AB, Fig. 7. is the cover with its moye»- 
able circle, in which laſt the part e is pierced 
with holes, f is quite open, g&gg 8 are five 
little arched openings for the paſſage of the 
bees, and the we of the cloſe part d is to ſhut 
ir. tirely the opening G of the foregoing figure, 
when the weather is too cold for the bees. 

N. B. Tn fcrew-rods ſhould not be made 
to project on each ſide of the bive ſo much as 
they do in Fig. 1; but they ſhould be ay fe- 
28 in Fig. 6. where they are faſtened 

hind by means of an iron rod. 

HavinG thus given an account of every 
method that has been or now is practiſed for 
obtaining the honey and wax, I thall proceed 
to confider what farther is wanted in order to 
ſecure the future welfare of the bees, 


OF THE DISEASES OF BERS. 


T has been already mentioned, that be- 
fore the honey is taken all the hives (hauled 

be examined, to know what ſtate they are in, 
Every hive ſhould have at leaft fifteen, but 
rather twenty, pounds of honey in it, for the 
winter proviſion of the bees. If they have 
not that quantity, the deficiency ſhould be 
| 2 made 
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made up to them. The beſt way of doing 
this is not yet ſufficiently aſcertained, as will 
ſoon appear more fully when we ſhall have 
conſidered the effects of cold on the bees, and 
eſpecially on the honey. 1 0 

- PROVIDENCE has ordained that inſects which 
feed on leaves, flowers, and green ſucculent 
plants, are in an inſenfible or torpid ſtate from 
the time that the winter's cold has deprived 
them of the means of ſubſiſtence. Thus the n 
bees, during the winter, are in ſo lethargic a 0 
ſtate, that little food ſupports them: but as fl 


the weather is very changeable, and every n 
warm or funny day revives them, and prompts al 
them to return to exerciſe ; food becomes ne- m 
ceſſary on theſe occaſions. Mr. White very w 
judiciouſly obſerves a, that a greater degree of in 
cold than is commonly imagined to be proper 
for bees, is favourable to them in winter. If of 
a ſharpb froſt continues for two or three fo 
months, without intermiſſion, you may ob- re: 
ſerve, through your glaſs, that the bees are all on 
this time cloſely linked together in cluſters to 
between the combs. If they are not altoge- tog 
ther without motion, yet it is certain they ſtir as 
not from their places, while the cold con- fol 
tinues, and therefore eat not at all.— This wi 
gives us a plain reaſon why more bees are ob- ſtr, 
ſerved to die in open and warm, than in cold get 


and ſevere winters. | 
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obſervation which plainly ſhews, that the win- 
ter brings deſtruction on whole hives, from a 
cauſe not thought of before. I ſhall give 
nearly her own account of it, as delivered in 
the above mentioned memoirs of the Berne 
Society e. The farmer to whom ſhe intruſts 
the care of her bees in the country loſt a hive 
in the winter of 1763, in a manner that had 


never happened before. There was plenty 


of proviſion in the hive, and it was as well 
ſtocked with bees as any other. They did 
not die of cold, for the weather was warm, 
and they went abroad the day before their al- 
moſt ſudden deſtruction. Of eight hives 
which he had in another apiary, ſix periſhed 
in the ſame manner. 


Sur had a glaſs hive, in which the amber 


of bees was reduced in the ſpring to about 


four hundred. In order to ſtrengthen it, ſhe 


reſolved to take about a thouſand bees from 
one of her ſtrongeſt hives, and to add them 


to this, She knew that bees, by being bathed 


together, are reconciled to one another as ſoon 


as they return to lite ; and therefore took the 


following method. She held the mouth of a 
wide-mouth'd bottle to the opening of the 
ſtrong hive, whilſt, with the other hand, ſhe 
gently ſtruck 'the hive. OO * the bees 
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140 Of the Management of Bees. 
iſſued into the bottle held cloſe to the mouth 
of the hive; and as ſoon as the judged that a 
ſuthcient number of them had entered the 
bottle, the clapped a paper over the mouth, 
and held the bees priſaners, The bees in the 
glaſs hive: were ſo much chilled by the cold 
of the night, that they eaſily fell down when 
this hive was ſtruck, and were taken. After 
the bees had been a few minutes in the water, 
ſhe ſpread them out on a brown paper to dry, 
and afterwards put them into a bag of elear 
fieye-cloth. It was not neceſſary to bathe the 
queen, She therefore ſecured her under a 
glaſs, with about a dozen of bees to keep her 
warm. — bees being e Dun to life, 
ſhe put the queen into the hive, an in 
the 5 oX the bag to the nous pong 
hive, all the bees entered, and ranged them- 
ſelves · on the combs. 

Ar night ſhe drew out the ſlider in order 
to wipe the bottom of the hive, There ſhe 
found a great deal of candied honey, and ſe- 
veral bees which ſeemed to be expiring, In 
the morning, ſhe found many more in the 
ſame ſituation, and knew not what to impute 
it to. This was on the 24th af March; and 
the weather was ſo cold, that the bees of her 
ather hives did not go abroad. At eleven in 
the morning, ſhe ſaw the queen in the midſt 
of a group of bees on a comb. She could not 
conceive the meaning of a noiſe that was fre- 
quently made in the hive. As often oor ar 
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heard this noiſe ſhe approached, and was 


grieved to-ſee numbers of bees fall to the bot- 
tom. They ſtruggled as much as poſſible to 
get upon the combs, but could not. 

Sur had never heard that candied honey is 
prejudicial to bees; yet could not account for 
this havock from any other cauſe: for the 
bees, not being able to ſwallow the candied 
honey, emptied it out of the combs, in order 
to come at ſuch as they could ſwallow. The 
candied honey falling on the bottom of the 
hive, the bees could not ſtir without daubin 
themſelves in it. Their legs were een 
with it, and by their endeavours to rid one 
another of it, they daubed each other more 
and more. Their bodies were ſmeated with 
it, and their wings ſo loaded that they could 
not fly. Oe iT 

ON the morning of the 25th, ſhe ſearched 
in vain for the queen on the combs, where 
only a few bees now remained free from this 
misfortune. In general, the queen is the 
laſt that ſuffers any injury; by reaſon of the 
great care which the other bees take of her. 
Here, that very care became her deſtruction; 
for, all of them being more or leſs clogged 
with candied honey, their endeavours to help 
her ſerved only to increaſe her already too great 
load. All attempts to relieve them were fruit- 
leſs. : * 
Tur honey does not candy every year; and 
even in the coldeſt weather this accident is not 

| univerſal. 
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univerſal. Madam Vicat had an inſtance of 
it ; for, in an aplary where there were a dozen 
hives, only one periſhed; and in another where 
fix periſhed, two remained ſafe. It ſeems 
probable, ' that the honey candies when the 
weather changes ſuddenly from warm to 
cold. Whilſt the weather continues cold, 
the bees remain in a lethargic ſtate, eat none 
of it, and therefore do not then open any of 
the cells: but if there be returns of warm 
weather, they want food. in this weather, and 
in this caſe they do open their cells. A ſudden 
return of cold congeals or candies the honey in 
theſe open cells. On the return of warm 
weather, the bees returg to the cells they had 
opened, and finding there a ſubſtance which is 
too ſolid to paſs into their ſtomachs, or which 
b they cannot ſwallow, they throw it out of the 
2 | cells, in ſearch of good honey : the candied 
honey falls upon the ſtool, or bottom of. the 
hive, and by this means they make their own 
ves. The antients ſeem to have known that 
candied honey is ' prejudicial to bees. Virgil 
cautions particularly againſt leaving an opening 
ſo large as to admit a degree of cold capable of 
congealing the honey. b 
Manx hives of bees which are thought to h 
die of cold in the winter, in truth die of fa- ſi 
mine; as was the caſe in the winter of 1759: te 
for the conſtant rains of the preceding ſummer t] 
' hindered the bees from laying in a ſufficient 
ſtore of proviſions. The hives ſhould be _ 4 
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fully examined in the autumn, and ſhould then 
weigh at leaſt eighteen pounds. 


THEst obſervations of Madam Vicat's dem 
to account more rationally than any other rea- 


ſons I have yet ſeen aſſigned, for a purging 


which writers ſpeak of as incident to bees in 
the ſpring. Columella deſcribes it d as an an- 
nual diltemper which ſeizes them in the ſprin 

when the ſpurge bloſſoms, and the elm di 

cloſes its ſeeds ; for that the bees, being allured 
by the firſt flowers, feed ſo greedily upon them, 
that they ſurfeit themſelves therewith, and die 


of a looſeneſs if they are not ſpeedily relieved, 


He relates Hyginus's adviſing, in this caſe, to 
cover the bees with aſhes of the fig tree; and 


affirms, that, being enlivened- by the warmth 


of theſe aſhes, the bees will revive in two 
hours, and go into a hive brought to them. 
Columella adviſes giving them roſemary and 
honey diluted with water. Ariſtomachus ſeems 
to have preſcribed the moſt effectual cure, 
namely, to take away all the vitiated combs, 
that is, all the combs in which there are open 
cells appearing to contain candied honey. 

Tur authors of the Maiſon ruſtigue e im- 
pute this purging to the bees feeding on pure 
honey, which does not form a food ſufficiently 
ſubſtantial for them, unleſs they have bee-bread 
to eat at the ſame time; and adviſe giving 
them a honey- comb taken from another hive, 

4 Lib. ix. c. 123. Tom. i. part i. liv. v. c. f. p. 
454. 7th Edit, 4to. | 

5 the 
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the cells of which are filled with crude wax' or 
bee-bread. | To. 7 
.. Upon the whole, there is an undoubted 
went of experiments to aſcertain both the time 
and the manner in Which bees ſhould be fed. 
It is certain, that honey is more apt to candy 
when mixed with a ſmall proportion of Water, 
than it is in its natural ſtate. For this reaſon; 
I hoult defer till ſpring the feeding of the bees, 
and then feed them ſparingly, as occaſions may 
require. The common practice is to ferd them 
in the aututnn, giving them as much honey as 
will bring the whole weight of the hive to near 
twenty pounds. To chis end, the honey is di- 
luted with water, and then put into an empty 
comb, ſplit reeds, or, as Columella directs f, 
upon clean wool, which the bees will ſuck 


1 | 
Tur following directions given for this 
purpoſe in the Maiſon ruſtigues ſeem to be very 
judicious. Replenih the weak hives in Sep- 
tetnber, with ſuch a portion of combs full of 
honey, teken from other hives, as ſhall be 


judged to be ia ſufficient ſupply far them. In 


order to do this, turn up the weak hive, after 
taking the precaution of defending yourſelf 
with the fmoke of Tags, cut out the empty 
combs, and put the full ones in their place, 
where ſecure them with pieces of wood run 


a-ervk, in ſuch manner that they may not fall 


* Lib. K. c. 14. 8 Tom. i, part i. lir. v. c. 1. p. 435. 
down 
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down when the hive is returned to its place. _ 
The bees will ſoon fix them more effectnally. | 
If this method be thought too troubleſomè, * ſet 
under the hive a plate of liquid honey, unmixed 
with water, with ſtraws laid a- croſs it, and 
over theſe a paper pierced full of holes, through 
which the bees will fuck the honey without = 
daubing themſelves. This ſhoyld be done in (| 
cloudy ' or rainy weather, when the bees ſtir i 
leaſt abroad; and the hive ſhould be covered, il 
to protect the bees from robbers, who might be 1 
allured to it by the ſmell of the hone * 

ANOTHER circumſtance which may render 
it very neceſſary to feed the bees, is, when ſeve- 
ral days of bad weather enſue immediately after 
they have ſwarmed ; for then, being deſtitute 
of every ſupply beyond what they carried with , 
them, they may be in great danger of being 
ſtarved. In this cafe honey ſhould be given 
them, in proportion to the duration of the bad 

Tut degree of cold which bees can endure 
has not been aſcertained. We find that they live = 
the cold parts of Ruſſia, and often in hollow 
trees, without any care being taken of them. 
Their hives are frequently made of the 
bark of trees, which does not afford them 
much protection from cold. Mr. White h 
therefore judiciouſly confirms Mr. Gedde's ob- 
ſervation, that bees which ſtand on the north 4 
fide of à building whoſe height intercepts the | i 

F. 11. * 
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145 Of the Management of Bees. 
ſun's beams all the winter, will waſte leſs of 
their proviſions (almoſt by half) than others 
which ſtand in the ſun: for coming ſeldom 
forth, they eat little, and yet, in the ſpring; 
are as forward to work and ſwarm, as thoſe 
vhich had twice as much honey in the autuma 
before. The owner ſhould, however, ex- 
amine their ſtate in the winter, and if he finds 
that, inſtead of being cluſtered between the 
combs, they fall down in numbers on the ſtool 
or bottom of the hive, the hive ſhould be car- 
ried to a warmer place, where they will ſoon 
recover. He muſt be cautious in returning 
them again to the cold, leſt the honey be can- | 
died, as before obſerved. 
5 ; WhrrE the winters are extremely ſevere, 
the authors of the Maiſon ruſtique adviſe i, to la 
on the bottom of an old caſk the depth of half 
a foot of very dry earth, powdered, and preſſed 
down hard, and to ſet on this the ſtool] with 
the hive; then, to preſerve a communication 
with the air, which is abſolutely neceſſary, to 
cut a hole in the caſk, oppoſite to the mouth 
.of the hive, and place a piece of reed, or of 
elder made hollow, from the mouth of the 
hive to the hole in the caſſe; and-after this to 
cover the hive with more of the ſame dry earth. 
If there be any toom to fear that the bees will 
not have a ſufficiency of food, a plate with 
honey, covered as before directed, may be put 


© Tom, i. part i. Iv. v. c. 1. p. 441. 
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/ Separating the Honey and Wax. 147 
under the hive. If the number of hives be 
great, boxes may be milde of deals nailed to- 
gether, deep enough to contain the hives when 
covered with dry earth. The bees will thus 
remain all the winter free from any danger 
from cold, hunger, or enemies. 


or SEPARATING THE HONEY 
FAK ON THE WAX _ 


the combs Id be laid in a place per- 
ectly ſecure from the acceſs of bees ; for her. 
wiſe the bees would not only carry off much 
honey, but alſo be extremely troubleſome, by 


ſtinging the people at work. It is proper to 
burn cow-dung or rotten hay at the doors and 


windows of this pace becauſe the ſmell of 


the ſmoke ariſing from thence is ſo diſagteeable 
to the bees, that it will drive them away. If 
any bees temain in the combs, they ſhould be 
'bruſhed off with the wing of a fow! into a tub 

of water, and being afterwards dried in another 
place, they will fly back to their hive If the 
combs are taken out of the hive before the end 


of autumn, there, are generally young bees in 


them. The parts of the combs in which theſe 

are ſhould be laid afide, for they would give a 
bad taſte to the honey, The bee-bread muſt _ 
' alſo be ſeparated, and both ſhould be melted - 


I. 2 Ba- 


with the WAX, "ws 


N ordet to ſeparate the honey from the wax, 
Ou 


148 Of the Management of Bees 
Bzrors the combs axe laid to drain out r 
honey, they ſhould begarefully « cleaged of tp 
ſort-of filth, or inſects. The cruſt with whi 
the bees cover 12 honey in them ſhou uld then 
be pared off with a ſharp Fug broad 
and the 'combs themſelves . ſhould be divided 
through the middle, in ſuch manner as to 
render the cells open at both ends, that the 
honey may flow the more freely but of thei. 


| or ſome other contrivance which will afford 
the honey a free. pier * mY EL run 


itlelf, as be cing the pur ind þ | 
N tieh, bs whic e AO fiſled, and 
alſo thoſe that were ll ad hare 9905 running, 
are broken by band, and the h ohey in chem i is 
queezed * oF, the 2 combs 
into a ſtrong ba then uſe a prels to 
| ſqueeze the 2 out of them; ahd FS warm 
the why: Fo combs with the help of fre: "but 
neither of pe ot conſider that, in both-thels 
Ways, A. of-t 
8 the . and 2 by WAX Bs 0 of 


8 77255 © Wax thus 21 with * 5 on 
don riles to Ne ſurface, and may be taken ny 
es pecially after the honey is grown | hard, 
* 8 4 
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FE icſtou fol th ſepata ang the ho 
. fc * beca e, 
in co t, the hone | — 


it by rung the Jail 5 a Coarſe cloth, 
neither bail —32 nor impirity will be com- 
municdted by the 55 Which may afs 
ferwatds be 15 Te making mead. The w 
that Has been ſEitnimed off Fi honey ſeparated 
by \preffiire, ſhould be waſhed in the ſame 
mafinet; beczüſe, by dhis f means, "to" Part of 
the wax will be loſt, | 
1 godneſs and Aol of bos d And 
rance of the plants from which the 
it: and 17 it is that the _ 
of I ne places is. he d in different degre 


a — — 
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ris allo referred to what i is  collettcc 
ſe latter tha the ſeaſon. 


what femäins of the combs aft 

honey; together with the combs bros : 

bee · bread and young bees or maggots, is jw 
intq a with a ſufficient quantity of clean 
watet} which id madeits"boil” over” A law flir, 
and ſtirred frequently it a ſtick. When the 
wax is melted, it is run through bags, which 
are put into a preſß, to ſeparate the wax pet̃fectly . 
The wax runs from the preſs into a veſſel 
placed underneath, with ſome water in it, ta. 
prevent the wax from ſticking to it. What 

s > 3 re- 
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159 OF the Management of Bees. + 
mains after, the preſſure may be aggin boiled 
in water, in order to obtain more wax from it: 
and this ſhould be repeated by flow boilings, 
rather than by boiling it ſtrongly at once. 
Wen all the wax is thus ſeparated from 
the dregs, it is again melted in Water, over a 
very gentle fire, and, tkimmed clean whilſt 
any ſcum. ariſes. It is then poured into veſlels 
ſuited, o give it the defired form, after pre- 
viouſly putting into.them a little water, to keep 
the wax from ſticking to them. Theſe veſſel 
are then, carried into à place where the wax 
may cool gradually. It is found that, the 
larger the cakes of wax arc, the better the 
wax keeps, and the higher price it brings; 
alſo,. that the more gently it has been boiled, 
the better it likewiſe 1s : 3 too haſty boiling 
renders it hard, and this increaſes the difficulty 
8 it. Whatever filth, ticks to, the 


on * 


tom of the cake is ſerape off with a knife... 
I Hays hitherto ſuppoſed the huſbandmah to 
be poſſeſſed of bees; but as this cannot always 


be the caſe, ſhall here ſubjoin ſome directions 
to guide him in chooſing ben. 


| DIRECTIONS FOR "PURCHASING 
| . | OF EES. 1291 an 
RE ſpring is the moſt proper ſeaſon for 
8 purchaſing of bees, becauſe they have 
then paſſed the dangers of the winter. 2 
| * e 241 Jy 
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ſummer is an improper time for buying them, 
becauſe the heat of the weather then ſoftens the 
wax, and thereby renders the combs, liable to 
break, if they are not very well cured, The 
honey too, being then 5 5 than at other 
times, is more apt to run out of the cells, 
which is attended with a double diſadvantage, 
namely, the loſs of the honey, and the daubing 
of the bees, whereby many of them may be 
deſtroyed. A firſt and ſtrong ſwarm may in- 
deed be purchaſed, and be carried away in the 
night after it has been hived. 

Tux hive ſhould be full of combs, and well 
ſtored with bees. The purchaſer ſhould exa- 


mine the wax k, in order to know the age of 


the hive. The combs of a year old are white'; 
thoſe of two years are dark coloured, or yel- 
low; and where the combs are black, the 
hive ſhould be rejected; becauſe old hives are 
moſt apt to. be infected with the moth, and 
moſt liable to other accidents. For this reaſon, 
the ſtate of the combs ſhould be examined as 
high up as poſſible; becauſe the lower parts of 
the combs may have been cut off, and renewed 
in the preceding ſummer. It ſometimes, 
though rarely, happens, that two queens con- 
tinue to govern ſeparately in the fame. hive l; 
and in this caſe a large comb forms the barrier. 


Such hives ſhould be rejected, becaule there is 
& Maiſon Ruſtique, tom. i. p. 415. 2th Edit. 1 wid. 
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not in them that harmony which is neceſſaty 


for the ſucceſs of the bees. 


„ e ee > 
hive. it Way be raiſed a little in the evening, ſo 
as to admit a more than uſual degree of cold 3 
for this will drive the bees to the top of the hive, 
e them, pon r next morning 
there will be no danger of their ſtinging. If 
any fuch danger does BA a. pot of liable 
charcoal, wi ſome linen rags upon it, may 


be got ready, and held under the hive. whit 


it is pulled back in order to be examined. 


Wr may alſo. judge of the thriging ſtate 
of the hive by the following appearances, Bees 
which are in good condition will get into the 
fields early in the morning, return | aded, 
enter boldly, and not come out of the Hive in 
bad weather; for when they do, this indicates 
that they arc in great want of proviſions. They 
are alert on the ſeaſt diſturbance ; they preſerve 


their hive free from all filth, or dead nywpþhs 


or bees; they are ready to aſſiſt the bees which 
return loaded from the fields, and to defend 
the hive. againſt every enemy that dares to ap- 
proach.: they make a continual humming 
noiſe, which increaſes on the leaft touch. f. 
deed, by the loudneſs of the humming. we 
may judge of the ſtrength and progreſs o the 
hiye, and therefore this ſhould be frequently 
noticed, to enable us to form the better judg- 
ment of the ſtate the bees are in. | 


Tur 


* 
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Directions for diſeavering Beg in Woods, r 55 
Tu authors of the Maiſon ruſti que obſervem, 
that a particular ſpecies of wood-bees, larger 


than the domeſtic bees, and of à ditk brown 
colour, ſometimes mix with theſe laſt, and, 


in this caſe, often carry them off, being of 4 IN 


reſtleſs diſpoſition. They adviſe killing 


ſuch, whenever they are obſervil However 


this may be, the ſpecies of domeſtic bees is fre- 
quently found in waods and foreſts. Colu- 
mella thought it of ſuch im portance to be able 


to diſcqyer them 1 4 cha k he gives the fol- 


lowing directions for that 2 at 5 


DIRECTIONS FOR DISCOVERING 
' BEES IN WOODS OR FORESTS. 


or May, when the white thorn bloſſom 11 
is 4 praper ſeaſon for diſcovering the abode 
bees in woods, or near any place where there 
is plenty of flowers. They are alſo found to 
reſort to neighbouring ſprings. It is proper to 
obſerve early in the. morning, whether many 
or few frequent theſe places: if but few, 
abode is diſtant, or their whole ſtock i is not 
numerous : but if they appear in numbers, 
there is the greater room for hope to find their 
habitation, 

Turin return to fprings being frequent, you 


may uſe the following method to diſcover the | 


. » Vbi ſupra, P. 416. Lib. ix. c. 8. 
diſtance 


PRIL, when the willow is in bloom; 


% 
* 


* 
154 be Management of Bee. 
| dance. at which they live from the ſpring. 
Have by you ſome oker diſſolved in water, and 
wet in this ſome ſtalks of graſs, with which 
touch the bees on the back when they come. 
By their being thus marked, you will be able 
to judge whether they return ſoon: if they do, 
it is a fign that their home is not far off; and 
= the time they take to appear again, you 
Wn be able to judge at what diſtance it is. If 
they return ſoon, you may perhaps follow 
them to their place of reſort. 

Ir the bees come from a- far off, more 
kill is requiſite to diſcover their dwelling; and 
in this caſe, the following method may be uſed. 


Cut an intire joint off à large reed, with the 


knot at one end; bore a hole in the ſide of it, 

and through this drop ſome honey into its in- 
Le; then lay it near the ſpring or ather reſort 
of the bees. When the ſmell of the honey 
has inticed ſome of them into it, take it u 
clapping your thumb on the orifice, and. let 
go one of the bees, which purſue as long as you 
can keep, fight of it. When you have loſt 
fight of it, let another fly; and if it follows 
the fame courſe, continue the purſuit. By 
this means you will be led to their abode. F 
any, of the bees take a different courſe, let 
another fly, and fo on, till you find one take 
the ſame courſe as the firſt: or if you find two 
or more fly the ſame way, though different 
from that of tHe firſt, bg * | 

| I 


| ** 
Directions for diſcovering Bees in Woods. 155 
Ir the bees are lodged in a cave, they muſt 
be expelled by ſmoke ; and when they are ſet- 
tled on a tree or ſhrub, put them into a proper 
hive, in the uſual way, and carry them home 
in the night. You may then ſafely get at their 
honey. If they have taken up their ſtation in 
a hallow tree, the upper part of the tree ſhould 
be ſawed off, as neat to them as may be with - 
out touching them, and then a farther part of 
it ſhould be ſawed off juſt below 2 with 
the ſame precaution as before. The hollow 


part of the tree, thus cut at both ends, ſhould 


be covered with a clean cloth, a circumſtance 
of great importance; and if thee be any chinks 
in it, theſe muſt be filled up with proper 
plaiſter, io as to leave only ane opening for the 
common paſfage of the bees. In this . it 


is placed in the apiary. This work muſt be 


AN in the morning, that you may have the 
remainder of the day before you. 

Sag rub hives with aromatic plants agree- 
able to bees, and then with honey; after which 
they: place them near to ſprings or other. places 
that bees reſort to, eſpecially about their time 


of ſwarming. The bees, thus allured, ſettle 


ſometimes in theſe hives, which are afterwards 


carried home. 
Tus reader of this eſſay may not be dipleaſed 


at my cloſing i it with the — 
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DIRECTIONS FOR MAN MEAD, 


che writers who have hithetto treated of 
EX thisſibje, have given into a capital ertor 
with regare to the ſtrength of this liquor, by di- 
lecting tod great à proportion of Honey to be 
difſolved in the water. The uſual practice of 
Making it ſo ſtrong as to beat an egg, is vety 
Wrong. The liquor is thereby rendered 4 
mere ſtim; and this bad quality is ſtill in- 
ceaſed by the long boiling generally practiſed. 
It is ſcarcely poſſible to procure honey ſo pute 
but that ſore bee-bread, wax; or other ſub- 

ſtahes; is mixed with it; and this cannot be 
perfectly ſeparated from it, ſo far as I know; 
ut by beitihg, On this ateount, therefore, the 


boiling of mead ſeems indiſputably neceſſary. * 


In ofder the more effectually to ſeparate theſe 


impurities from the liquor intended to be F 


boiled, it is alviſable to mix ſome whites” of 
eggs with it before it is put on the fire very 
patticulat care muſt abſolutely be taken to ſkim 


off che thick ſcum that tiſes upon it, the mo- 


ment before it begins to boil, and this muſt bo 


attentively continued ſo long as it does boil. 


The only intention of boiling being here'to ſe- 
parate the_irhpurities; and to make a perfect 
union of the water and the honey, both which 
purpoſes are very ſoon obtained, it evidently 
72 that the boiling need be of but very 
hort duration. This circumſtance ſhould be 


par * 
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Directions for making Mead. 1&7 
particularly attended to in making of mead; be- 
cauſe, the longer the boiling has been conti- 
nued, the leſs will the liquor be diſpoſed to 
ferment kindly. It is perhaps owing to our 
too long boiling only, that mead, highly eſ- 
teemed by moſt of the northern nations, has 
long lain under diſcredit'in this country; a diſ- 
credit from which it might probably be re- 
trieved, if due care were taken to prepare it 
rightly. The common method of boiling it 
too much has always prevented its Yermenting 
ſufficiently to remove its luſcious ſweetneſs; 
whereas, were it to undergo a due fermenta- 
tion, that ſweetneſs would go off, and the 
liquor would acquire a fine racy flavour. 

SoME notable houſewives have added hops 
to their mead. This helps to take off its 
ſweetneſs, and, as the bitterneſs of the hop 
goes off, gives it a pleaſant flavour. A fer- 
ment is here, as in all vinous liquors that are 
boiled, generally wanted, to bring on a perfect 
fermentation : but as the leaſt taint in the fer- 
ment will communicate itſelf to the whole li- 
quor, due care ſhould be taken that it be 
very ſweet and good. Mead, judiciouſly ma- 
naged on theſe principles, will keep for years, 
a be — by age. It is racked, fined, 
&c. in the ſame manner as other white wines. 
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This Day is Publiſhed, x 
By J. Johnſon and B. Davenport in Pater-noſter-row. 


I. NEW and COMPLETE SYSTEM of PRACTI- 
: CAL HUSBANDRY ; containing all that Expe- 
rience has proved to be moſt uſeful in Farming, either in the 
old or new Method, with a comparative View of both, and 
whatever is beneficial to the Huſbandman, or conducive to the 
Ornament and Improvement of the Country Gentleman's 
Eſtate, By jlonn Mirts, F. R. S. Member of the Royal 
Societies of Agriculture of Paris and of Ronen, and of the 
Oeconomical Society of Berne. In 5 Volumes 8vo. Price 258. 
in Boards, or 308. Bound. | 


II. THE SEMI-VIRGILIAN . HUSBANDRY, deduced 
from various Experiments: or, An Eflay towards a New 
Courſe of NATIONAL FARM, formed from the Defecta, 
Loſſes, and Diſappointments of the Old and New Huſbandry, 
and put on the true Biaſs of Nature in the Production of Ve- 

etables, and in the Power of every Ploughman with his own 

lough to execute, With the Philoſopby of Agriculture, ex- 
hibiting ar large the Nutritive Principles, derived from the At- 
moſphere in a Rotation of Nature, from their being exhaled to 
their Deſcent into the Pores of the Soil, when duly prepared 
for the Purpoſes of Vegetables. By Mr. RANDALL, ſome 
time ſince Maſter of the Academy at Heath, near Wakefield, 
Yorkſhire. 6s, 


III. ROYAL HARMONY; or, The BzauT1#s of Cyunxcy- 
Moste; containing Thirty favourite Anthems, as they are 
ſung at the Chapel-Royal, St. Paul's, Weſtminſter-Abbey, &. 
&c. Compoſed by the greateſt Maſters; viz. Dr. Brow, 
Mr. H. Purctr, Dr. Corr, Dr. Garten, Mr. J. Wer sox, 
Mr. J. CLARK. Mr. G. F. HAND, Mr. J. GakEx, &c. &c. 
Many of which were never before publiſhed. The Whole 
neatly engraved from the Original Scores, on upwards of ope 
hundred Plates, and ſet in the moſt familiar Taſte for two, 
three, and four Voices, for the Uſe of Country Choirs, Mu- 
fical Societies, Ke. By A. WII IIAMs. In 2 Parts, Price 
5s. each, or 108. 6d. bound together, printed in large 4co. 


IV. Likewiſe by the ſame Author, Price 4s. the Third Edi. 
tion of the UNIVERSAL PSALMODIST ; containing, 1. A 
complete Introduction to Pſalmody, or the Art of fingilg 
Pſalms ; 3 with many uſeful Scales and Examples, 
carefully laid down in a Dialogue betwixt Mafter and Scholar. 
2. A choice Collection of Pſalm and Hymn Tunes, * 
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and Anthems; many of which were never before publiſhed 


Alſo the Tunes, Anthems, && (urs at the Magdalen and 


Foundling Chapels, and other public Places in and about 
London, with Words adapted to each Tune : The Whole come 
ſed in a new and eaſy Tate, for two, three. and four Voce 
in the moſt familia: Keys and Cliffs, according to the Advies 
of the moſt emineiit Maſters in London. Calcolated th prov 
mote an d improve this molt excellent Part of focial Worſhip g 
and thereby render it both uſeful and delighful in all C un- 
try Choirs, as well as in the Congregations ati other religious. 
Societies in London and Weſtminſter rn 
4-4, 1 
a irit of the 
© Roman Catholic Religion, is newwygrepublifbed, ut the Requeſt off 
- fomt judicious Perſons, as the beſt Preſerwativee againſt the preſent 
dreadful Growth of Popery, fo nit Tamented by 'every Friend 
to the Ptoteftant Religion, and the Rights of Mankind, 0 


The Firſt and Second Impreſſions having beeti fold off iti a fe 
Months, this Day is publiſhed, Price 45. 6d. bound, the 
Third Edition of N N 


V. THE BOOK of MARTYRS : or, The Hiſtory of P 
GCanism and PorER Y. From the Birth of Chriff to the laff 
Conſpiracy againſt King William III. Containing 1. An A 
count of the ufferings and Crucifixion of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesvs Cunr18T ; with the Sufferings and Martyrdpms of the 


Perſechtions : And alſo the Life of Conſtantine the Great, th 
firſt Chriſtian Emperor. 2. A Diſplay of the horrid Perſecus 
tions and Cruelties exerciſed upon Proteſtants by the Papiſts$ 
as the Perſecution of the Waldenſes and Albigevfes ; the Maſ⸗ 
ſacre of the Proteſtants in Piedmont and France, with the Pals 
ticulars of the bloody Maffacre ar Paris, the Siege of Rochel; 
&c. the Perſecution of the Proteſtants in the Frincipality cf 
Orange, Bohemia; Hungary, the Palatinate, Germany, Lt 


thuania, Italy, Spain, (with an Account of the bloody og 


fition) Portugal, and the Low. Countries. 3. The Bn 
Martyrology containing an Account of the — s of the 
Proteſtant Martyrs in the Reigns of Henry IV. V. VIII. ad 
that of Queen Mary 3 whereid is occafionally introduced foie 
ſhort Memorials of the Reformation? 4. The Romi Perte- 
cutions in Scotland. 5. The Romiſh Perſetution in ei 
6. A ſhort Account of the Spaniſh Invaſion, 1599. 
Gun-Powder Treaſon, 1605. 8. The Fire of London, 1666 
g The horrid Popiſh Plot in 1678. 10. "The marther of Si 

dmundbury Godfrey. 11, The deteſiable Conſpiracies of te 
Papifts, and their Adherents, againſt King William Il 
i 2. God's Judgtaents upon Perſecators. 14. Aſhort A out 
of the mgſt mareriff Errors now tavgt in the Romi Church 
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